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A Cavalcade To Mountain Lake A Century Ago , 


Artists—Y esteryear s Cameramen—on Parade 


Millions of people from coast to coast saw in all its fury a recent 
fire in Chicago which happened to burn within range of television cameras. 
That fortuitous broadcast of an unexpected event left almost nothing to 
the viewers’ imaginations. In scheduled presentations we have become 
accustomed to the sight of our contemporaries enacting current history. 

We are not so fortunate in our efforts to visualize people, places, 
and events which antedate modern photography. That graphic art is only 
about three generations old. For scenes which could not be recorded 
with the candid fidelity of the camera we are dependent largely upon 
the more imaginative and creative, but frequently authentic, works of 
artists. In this issue Virginia Cavalcade demonstrates this principle. 

In our featured story we go back to the “horse and buggy days.” Our 
Procession retraces the steps of sixteen jolly riders who took a scenic ex- 
cursion from Christiansburg to Mountain Lake, which they called the Salt 
Pond. Our front cover shows them climbing toward that picturesque 
bowl atop a Giles County peak. Our centerspread portrays in full color 
the village from which they started and three views along their way. 

For all eleven of our pictures of this sightseeing trip of a century 
ago we are indebted to the artistry of one of the horse-borne tourists. His 
name was Lewis Miller. By trade he was a carpenter. By avocation he 
traveled widely and drew miniature landscapes and other scenes. Since 
his death at Christiansburg in 1882, these drawings, now scattered, have 
become more valuable than their creator could ever have foreseen. 


For permitting us to photograph all of the Virginia scenes in his 
personal collection of Lewis Miller sketchbooks we are grateful to George 
Hay Kain, president of The Historical Society of, York County, Pennsyl- 
vania. His generous public spirit has prompted him to grant us this 
privilege specifically in order that these charming and meticulously detailed 
miniatures may be paraded before a wide audience in Virginia Cavalcade. 

Some of these diminutive paintings serve chiefly to remind us how 
different is the Virginia of today from that which Lewis Miller saw. In 
contrast, our pictorial story of the Natural Chimneys, including sketches 
by Miller’s contemporary, David Hunter Strother, suggests the timeless 
changelessness of this awe inspiring natural wonder. Our back cover 
picture of these limestone towers shows the huge tunnel, big enough to 
serve as carport for a limousine, which was cut through the solid rock of 
the foremost tower ages ago by an unknown stream. Strother and other 
artists of a century ago showed a small creek half encircling the Chimneys. 
Since they likened these towers to a feudal castle, they saw in this remnant 
of water a medieval moat. Now even it is gone, but the towers remain. 


Another unit in Virginia Cavalcade’s present procession places on 
parade a single outstanding product of a famous artist in another medium. 
Unlike the Germanic American, Lewis Miller, this French sculptor was no 
amateur. Jean Antoine Houdon worked for money and, despite some 
unintended delays, got it from Virginia taxpayers. For it and for fame 
he carved in Italian marble with maximum authenticity a life-size statue of 
209-pound George Washington. As both a record and a treasured work 
of art, this “facsimile of Washington’s person” is estimated by some 
to be worth literally more than its weight in gold. 

With the help of drawings by such other artists as two Britons, Eyre 
Crowe and George Tobin, and a Virginian, William L. Sheppard, seven other 
stories are presented in text and picture to round out Virginia Cavalcade’s 
present march through the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
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Lewis Miller, a Self-Portrait 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 


In This Issue 
“The Virginians” 
Admiring audiences found Thackeray's voice better than 


“fine music,” and his hosts found his appetite amazing. 


A Mayflower Relic in Virginia 
The Psalter which a Pilgrim father carried to Virginia’ 
crossed the ocean twice more before it arrived to stay. 
Pursuit of a Pirate 12 


An angry governor of Virginia sent forth the expedition 
which put a timely end to “Blackbeard’s” bloody career. 


A Not-So-Innocent Virginian Abroad «17 


Adventurous Lewis Littlepage won recognition from kings 
and empresses, but he showed an affinity for lost causes. 


A Trip w the Sakt Poad 
An artistic carpenter drew several pictures when he rod 
with friends to see some of the sights in the Southwest. 

Up Rockingham, Down Dunmore 


The Revolution was in progress when Virginians named a 
new county after a British nobleman who loved liberty. 
When Virginia Owned a Shipyard ae 
Nature designed Gosport for the building of battle craft, 
but the yard had “boom or bust” times from its beginning. 
A French sculptor, “ panting after glory” and cash, visited 
his model at “Mount Vernon” and created a masterpiece. 


Campaigning in the Good Old Days 41 
Cleveland and Harrison contended for the presidency in 
1888, but the big local issue that year was “ Mahoneism.” 


Chimneys Without Smoke 45 
Ancient limestone towers in the Valley remind romantic 
travelers of the ruined castles of medieval Europeans. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, 
to reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections of the 
Virginia State Library, and to make the library more useful in its 
public service. 
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This is an 1854 view from Hollywood Cemetery of Richmond, which Thackeray pronounced the 
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“merriest” city in America. 
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A British Literary Lion Views Certain Scenes Whereof He Has 
Already Written and Concerning Which He Will Yet Pen More 


by Robert L. Scribner 


oa months’ tumbling around the world.” re- 
marked William Makepeace Thackeray to Eyre 
Crowe, “will do you no harm.’’ It was the dis- 
tinguished author's method of proposing to his 
artistically inclined young secretary that he accom- 
pany him on a lecture tour of the United States. 
There was, of course, nothing unprecedented a 
hundred years ago in the appearance of a British 
literary lion before an American audience. Nor 
was it customary for such celebrities to return home 
empty-handed. That, indeed, was very much Thack- 
eray’s point, for confessedly he was interested in 
“making a pretty little sum of money for old age, 
imbecility, and’’—in reference to his little daughters 
—"“‘those young ladies.” 

The two Englishmen landed at New York City 
in December, 1852; and soon the novelist had 
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plunged into the matter of acquiring and multi- 
plying dollars. The subject of his lectures, which 
ranged from one to six (depending on what the 
local traffic would bear), was ‘The English Hum- 
orists of the Eighteenth Century.” From New York 
the pair went to Boston. Then they turned and 
slowly progressed southward until, late in February, 
they sailed down the Potomac. Crowe found time 
to sketch the “distant outline” of “Mount Vernon’; 
and he and Thackeray amused themselves by trying 
to locate along the river banks the site of “New 
Castlewood,” that mythical estate of lovely Beatrix 
Warrington, daughter of the fictional Colonel Henry 
Esmond. 

Soon thereafter they took an overland train, 
passed through Fredericksburg, and on Monday, 
February 28, arrived in Richmond. There they 
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settled down in the American Hotel, which Thack- 
eray later pronounced the most comfortable he had 
found in the States. The town itself, he advised 
an English lady, was “the merriest little place and 
the most picturesque I have seen in America.” 
Crowe was no less delighted, declaring himself 
greatly impressed with the city’s “houses capped 
by the classic-shaped Capitol.”” Artist that he was, 
he found attractive even the disarray of “‘rough- 
looking storehouses and unpretending tenements.” 

Now with British nov- 
elists Richmond was not 
unacquainted. Charles 
Dickens had lectured there 
a decade earlier and had, 
upon returning home, 
penned his wholly un- 
flattering American Notes, 
wherein he did not fail 
to mock at the munici- 
pality and its citizens. Ris- 
ing to the defense of town 
and people, the South- 
ern Literary Messenger 
had presumed to lay the 
Overseas critic out on a 
dissecting table and had 
taken to him with literary 
scalpel. Then, having 
made numerous incisions 
and probed deeply, it gave 
its huffy opinion that he 
was suffering from “a 
littleness of spirit’ and 
was, after all, “a low-bred 
man.” 


It was precisely this sort 

of unpleasantness that Thackeray was resolved to 
avoid. From his pen would flow no impressions 
intended for publication; for, as he informed a 
friend, it would be presumptuous for a foreigner 
to portray American life accurately without at least 
five years’ residence among the people and as many 
more years of intensive reading. “I hope,” he 
added banteringly, “you have kept carefully those 
‘Letters of a traveller in America’ which will form 
the basis of my future work in 6 volumes.” 


Despite the bitter taste left by the Dickensian 
visitation, social Richmond swung open its doors 
to the newcomer, entertaining him lavishly and 
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tain notions concerning British men of letters. 


dining him in regal style. Nor were the pleasures 
of its festive boards those from which the Briton 
shied. His appetite was large beyond measure, 
while his “face and figure,”’ recollected John Esten 
Cooke, “indicated a decided fondness for roast- 
beef, canvas-back ducks—of which he spoke in 
terms of enthusiasm—plum pudding, ‘Bordeaux,’ 
of which he told me he drank a bottle daily at his 
dinner, and all the material good things of life.” 
Sating this ravenous appetite would, a Boston 


hostess predicted, certain- 
ly shorten his days. But 
in Richmond no matter: 
for the Old South was 
wont to regale its honored 
guests with repasts which 
were themselves not un- 
filling; and if a man 
should consume all placed 
before him, that was his 
own affair and rather a 
compliment to his hosts 
besides. In order to en- 
tertain a guest, however, 
one must first meet him— 
a matter by no means over- 
looked. ‘I know 100 peo- 
ple more every day and 
walk the streets in ter- 
ror,’ the celebrity was 
soon lamenting, ‘‘lest 
every man and lady I meet 
should be an acquaintance 
of the night before.” 


In spite of the continu- 
ing rounds of entertain- 
ment, Thackeray and 
Crowe had opportunity to glance about the town. 
The secretary was inclined to disapprove the then 
fashionable goatee as a “curious excrescence .. . 
betwixt lip and chin, forming the exception to 
the usually clean-shaven face’’ of adult males. But 
he and his companion were charmed by the Virginia 
accent, which they found much like the “English 
intonation . . ., Owing to the traditional British 
schooling still kept up’ in their day within the 
commonwealth. 


What intrigued them both especially, however, 
were views of the tobacco industry as it was con- 
ducted on its home grounds. So many and bulky 
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Editor John Reuben Thompson avowed his 
captivation by the lecturer’s “rare finish” of 


style. 


were the mounds of the leaf ready to be pressed 
into plugs for chewers—piles which emitted “a 
pleasant honey-dew smell’—that the Englishmen 
could not forbear venturing “mental calculations 
as to the prodigious amount of mastication ensuing.” 
But to their speculations a native made the sur- 
prising observation that except ‘for the income it 
brings in, we could easily chew the whole Virginia 
plant ourselves.” His assertion was heavily under- 
scored by the multitudes of ‘‘capacious hotel ex- 
pectorators generally festooned with the ejected, 
well-moistened leafage.”’ 


It was on the night of his arrival that Thackeray, 
appearing at the Old Athenaeum on Marshall Street, 
delivered the first of three projected lectures. His 
overflow audience found him surprisingly tall, at 
least six feet four inches, ‘‘a portly gentleman,” 
as one auditor noted, “of benevolent aspect and 
commanding presence.” Very plainly dressed, he 
dispelled immediately the popular notion that an 
English man of letters must, by the very nature of 
his calling, display some flaming eccentricity in his 
choice of garb. The speaker’s gentle, fatherly ap- 
pearance was heightened by the fact that his hair 
had grown silvery despite his being only forty-one 
years of age. 

Lecturing on this occasion on Jonathan Swift, 
Thackeray impressed his hearers with the precision 
and clarity of his speech, the more so in that he ap- 
peared never to raise his voice above a conversational 
level. By no means was he given 
to the theatrical postures culti- 
vated by Dickens. Rather, he 
made his point with the well 
rounded phrase, the delicate 
thrust, or the stirring sadness to 
which he could matchlessly at- 
tune the spoken word. One de- 
lighted Richmond belle declared 
his voice better than ‘‘fine music” 
and exclaimed, “I would love 
to listen to him if I did not 
understand a word he said!” 
John R. Thompson, editor of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, 


Eyre Crowe drew East Main 

Street near Twelfth, Rich- 

mond, probably from his hotel 
window. 
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The American Hotel, Thack- 

eray’s favorite, was on East 

Main Street at Eleventh. It 
was burned in 1865. 


proclaimed himself captivated by 
his ‘‘rare finish” of style and by 
the “glitter and sound of sen- 
tences that shone and ran like 
new guineas just turned out of 
the mint.” His genius for satire, 
also, was much in_ evidence, 
especially as Dean Swift lent 
himself to lampooning. ‘‘His ser- 
vility was so boisterous,” Thack- 
eray mocked, ‘‘that it looked like 
independence .... It is my 
belief that he suffered from the 
consciousness of his own scepti- 
cism, and that he bent his pride 
so far down as to put his apostasy 
out to hire.” 

Thompson was convinced that when the lectures 
were published, they would be hailed ‘‘as contain- 
ing by far the strongest and most delightful writing 
that Mr. Thackeray has yet done.” Of this Thack- 
eray himself was far from sure. He had been 
living with the lectures for so long that he privately 
confessed himself ‘‘sick and ashamed” of them and 
wondered how he could summon the courage to 
continue their delivery. But sickness and shame 
were happily offset by public applause and probably 
even more by the receipts pouring in through the 
ticket office. 

On the morning of March 3 the novelist sat 
at his hotel desk, composing a number of letters. 
Left to his own devices, Eyre Crowe decided to 
attend an advertised slave auction. A scene so 
novel to him, he supposed, might well provide 
drama for his sketchbook. The auction pens he 
located on what is at present Fifteenth Street, where, 
lining the road, they consisted of a series of “low 
rooms, roughly white washed, with worn and dirty 
flooring.” There potential buyers were wandering 
from the premises of one dealer to another. 

In the largest pen Crowe seated himself to sketch 
the “picturesque” figures of auctioneer, human 
wares, and bidders. He had already made a rapid 
outline and was filling it in when he became aware 
that silence had enveloped the chamber. The other 
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From the Eighth Street railroad bridge Crowe 
sketched the familiar skyline of Richmond. 
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This condition he could not 
but contrast with the ‘‘frightful” 
state of the British industrial 
workers. They at best could look 
forward to an old age bleak with 
despair and even outright starva- 
tion. Such was not the prospect 
with the Virginia blacks. How- 
ever inefficient they might be as 
producers, their masters could not 
(as one hostess advised him) 
“part with them as with an 
English bad servant; you must 
keep them and keep them com- 
fortably when they are old & ill.” 
That the distinguished visitor 
did not publicize his views on 
American life deprived his Rich- 


“I can recollect all I have seen” in a slave auction pen. 


whites, seeing what he was about and supposing 
(as he gathered) that he was an abolitionist, re- 
fused to bid further. Thereupon the dealer de- 
scended from his platform and, approaching, in- 
quired of Crowe what his own feelings would be 
if he were in business and an intruder interfered 
with his trade. It seemed clear that an exit was 
in order; but the Englishman did not wish to ap- 
pear to be fleeing. ““You may,” he retorted, ‘turn 
me away, but I can recollect all I have seen.” And 
so remarking, he conducted a leisurely retreat. His 
return to the hotel was early enough for Thackeray 
to inform a correspondent that “Crowe has been 
very imprudent.” 

Certainly the secretary's misadventure would not 
have occurred had he more closely pursued the pat- 
tern of conduct which the author of Vanity Fair 
had marked out for himself. Thackeray had re- 
fused, indeed, even to glance at a copy of that 
current best seller, Uncle Tom’s Cabin: it con- 
tained subject matter, he contended, not within the 
province of true literature. Beyond that, cautious 
friends had successfully impressed on him before 
his departure for America the propriety of leaving 
the slavery question strictly alone. Then, when 
actually confronted with the spectacle of human 
bondage, he found the Richmond Negroes so well 
cared for, adequately fed, and obviously happy that 
he could not “cry over them.” 
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mond hosts of any opportunity 
to counter public criticism of 
Crowe’s indiscretion, should such 
arise. Fortunately, none did. 

His bland acceptance of American Negro slavery 
and a disinclination to do more than make passing 
comment on British white wage-slavery perhaps 
points up Thackeray’s limitations as an author. By 
no means could he be labeled a writer of social 
significance. But then he never aspired to be. He 
was content, rather, to weave his fiction from ma- 
terials drawn from the past, to sting the living with 
barbs of incisive satire; and if the sting was felt, 
it was because human folly is a universal, alike in 
all times and places. Should the living, meanwhile, 
wish to reform, they might do so without his aid 
or special concern. It was Dickens, his great con- 
temporary, with whom he is inevitably compared, 
who was the writer of social significance, the ever- 
crusading reformer. 

It should follow, therefore, that Dickens must 
have regarded American democracy with something 
of affection. And, contrariwise, it should follow 
that Thackeray, a self-confessed “snob” more at 
ease in the parlor than in the marketplace, must 
have shrunk from the vulgar excessiveness with 
which that democracy trumpeted its presumed vir- 
tues a century ago. Yet the conclusions which logic 
attains do not square with the facts. For it was 
Dickens who scorned the youthful republic. And 
it was Dickens who wrote off the American com- 
mon man as too low a fellow to devise a society 
acceptable to his discriminating British taste. It 
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was Thackeray, on the other hand, who, writing 
from his room in the American Hotel, confided, 
“A great good which an Englishman who has seen 
men and cities gets by coming hither, is that he 
rubs a deal of Cockney arrogance off.’ The hustle, 
bustle, and fury of the scene; the prevailing senti- 
ment that an absence of available cash should deter 
no man from planning grandly; and the uncon- 
cealed belief that the future would dwarf all the 
accomplishments of the past—this fascinated him. 
And that fascination, wedded to the hospitality he 
admittedly relished in Richmond, completed his 
captivation. A snob? He sounded least like one 
when he concluded, “I like the citizenship and 
general freedom.” 

Having spent a week in the Virginia capital, 
Thackeray proceeded farther south. He returned 
late in March and, in response to enthusiastic re- 
quests, delivered his remaining three lectures. There 
was in his speaking schedule an open date for 
Monday, April 4, so in advance of that time Crowe 
dropped down to Petersburg to make arrangements 
for one lecture there. He found ‘a somewhat 
somnolent-looking town,” but he did his best to 
rouse it by leaving the buildings ‘‘placarded with 
announcements of the discourse” and the “papers 
full of advertisements that the lecture would take 
place.” 

The fourth was the day following Easter Sun- 
day and, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, was a holiday, 
with hands from the fields and 
the tobacco factories taking their 
gossipy ease within the village. 
But such hands were scarcely the 
materials from which a Thack- 
erayan audience was molded; and 
of local questers after culture 
the breed of 1853 seemed to 
be painfully few. In_ brief, 
the continuous thread of  suc- 
cess which had been Thackeray’s 
since his landing in New York 
City was in Petersburg abruptly 
severed, and the lecturer found 
himself addressing rows of 
“well-nigh empty benches.” Here 
was cause for meditation. He 
and Crowe later stood in the 
hotel lobby, speculating — and 
speculating vainly, for not a soul 
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spoke to them there. Thackeray took a final puff 
on his cigar, and the two caught “the very earliest 
train to Richmond, glad to get once more amongst 
friends and to cheerful converse.” 

Despite the Petersburg incident, Thackeray re- 
tained his affectionate regard for Virginians, re- 
marking on one occasion to John Esten Cooke that 
they were more like his own people than any other 
Americans he knew. And the influence of the 
commonwealth on his subsequent literary career was 
reflected by his three-volume Revolutionary novel, 
The Virginians. He was destined to visit Rich- 
mond once more, in 1856, when he lectured to 
responsive audiences on ‘The Georges of England: 
Court and Town Life during Their Reigns.” Un- 
doubtedly most instrumental in inducing the re- 
newal of his cultural ambassadorship of good will 
was the fact that his first tour in the United States 
had netted him well over $5,000. It was, in his 
less inflationary age, a handsome enough sum for 
a few months’ work; and it served as the nucleus 
of the comfortable fortune he was within a few 
years to leave “those young ladies.’’ Nor had 
Crowe found the experience unprofitable either; as 
an elderly Associate of the Royal Academy with the 
wisdom of forty more years behind him, he was able 
to write, “I found Thackeray’s kindly prediction 
‘that I should be none the worse for the short break 
in my artistic career’ fully verified.” + 7 4 


These Petersburg field and factory hands found their way into 
Eyre Crowe’s ever-present sketchbook on Easter Monday, a holi- 
day, in 1853. 
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Mayflower landed the Pil- 
grims in Virginia. They were, of 
course, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
government at Jamestown, but all 
the North Atlantic coast of what is 
now the United States was then 
loosely called Virginia. 

The little ship was crowded with 
people of various backgrounds, but 
they faced a common poverty when 
they debarked in December, 1620, at 
Plymouth. Having spent all they 
had in securing passage to America, 
the Pilgrims had no money left to 
offer Giles Heale, the youthful sur- 
geon of the Mayflower, who was 
called upon to relieve the sufferings 
of both the crew and the settlers 
when disease laid waste the little 
colony during the first bitter winter. 

Among those who sought religious 
freedom in the wilderness was Isaac 
Allerton. He had been a London 
tailor before he moved to Leyden 
in 1608 to escape the hostility of 
the established church. In Holland 
he rose to a position of leadership 
among the dissenters. He married 
Mary Norris, who was also a member 
of the Leyden congregation. They 
had several children. 

Among the recently acquired treas- 
ures of the Allertons was a copy of 
the second edition of Amnotations 
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A Mayflower Relic in Virginia 


The Story of a Book Which Crossed 
the Atlantic Three Times 


by William M. E. Rachal 


Upon the Book of Psalmes by Henry 
Ainsworth, a Cambridge graduate, 
who was pastor of the Amsterdam 
congregation of English dissenters. 
Bound with it was The Psalmes in 
Metre with the scores of the tunes 
to which each was sung. For years 
the Pilgrims used this metrical ver- 
sion as a hymnbook. The commen- 
tary had been printed in 1617 and 
the hymnal in 1618. The volume, 
which was about eight and a half 
inches high, was quite handsome in 
its stamped leather binding with 
clasps. On February 20, 1621, as 
we now reckon dates, Allerton gave 
the book to Giles Heale. It has 
been assumed that this is an early 
example in America of a grateful 
husband expressing his appreciation 
to the physician who ministered to 
his wife. Heale may have treated 
Mary Allerton when she was sick 
aboard the Mayflower; perhaps he 
was then attending her in her last 
illness, for she died only five days 
after the presentation. 

When the Mayflower sailed in 
April, 1621, Heale took the Psalter 
to England with him. Sometime 
before March 6, 1622, he presented 
it to his wife, Mary Hele (or Heale 
—-spelling was very free and easy 
three hundred years ago). 


In America, Allerton was second 
only to Governor William Bradford 
as a leader of the Pilgrims, and his 
hard-headed business ability helped 
to put the Plymouth settlement on 
its feet. Subsequently he lost favor 
among his fellow Pilgrims. He traded 
widely and became a rich man for 
his day. After a dignified period 
of mourning, he had married Fear 
Brewster, by whom he had a son, 
Isaac Allerton, Jr., who became his 
principal heir. The younger Isaac, 
who graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1650, left New England and 
settled in Northumberland County, 
Virginia. Among the worldly Cav- 
aliers he forgot his Puritan rearing. 
In 1670 he joined with three of his 
neighbors in building a banqueting 
house in Pickatowns Field, where 
the partners in turn entertained their 
families and friends at an annual 
feast late in May. The sociable son 
of a Pilgrim rose in time to a 
place on the Virginia Council. 

Back in England the copy of An- 
notations Upon the Book of Psalmes 
which had twice crossed the Atlantic 
in the Mayflower led an obscure ex- 
istence. “Da: Williams’ wrote his 
name in the volume four times; one 
signature he hid under the loose end 
paper of the front cover. On the back 
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Upon the Book of 


explained by the 
ba hey by conference with the 
Scriptures. 


By Henry _Ainfworth, 


ANNOTATIONS 


PSAIMES.|| 


Wherin the Hebrew words and fentences are compared with, and 


The Spiris of | 


Sam. 23. 1,2. 


fer, end the Props, ands she Lae 24.44 


fpake by me, and bis word, was in my 


itr || 
be folfylld, are he Law of 


‘The fecond edition: in the yere 
1617. 


GPa: Marcl26, 1704 


In the upper left is a facsimile of the title page of the book which twice crossed the Atlantic on the 
Mayflower. The two flyleaf inscriptions show that it was presented by Allerton to surgeon Heale 
in 1621 and by him to his wife in the next year—these dates being New Style. 


flyleaf he added the date March 26, 
1701. Just who he was we do not 
know. 

Sometime before 1888 a catalog of 
E. Parsons & Sons, 45 Brompton 
Road, London, offered the book for 
sale at 22 12s 6d. The word “Ver- 
ginia” on the flyleaf seemed to mark 
it as a Cavalier rather than a Puritan 
relic, and as such it came to the 
Virginia State Library before 1905. 
Just when or how the book actually 
got to Virginia is a mystery which 
will probably never be solved. 

Today the treasured relic is in a 
good state of preservation, although 
the clasps have been broken off and 
lost. If we open the book and read 
the psalms, they seem very strange. 
We are used to the King James ver- 
sion, but scholarly Henry Ainsworth 
made his own translation. + 7 4 
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not in the witkeds. 


nor fit in feat of fcornful-fotk . ‘Bur 


teth in Tehovahs lw » his pleafureful de- 


light : and in his’ law dooth meditate, 


by day and eke oy might. 


Blefied man, thac doth. 


counfel walk a nor fiaod in fynners way. | 


| my hfe: and I fhall eonverfe in the |. 


wherby their faith ie confirmed. 


APfalm of David. 1 Enovah feed- 
eth me, I thallnotlack. In folds of, 
budding. grafs , ‘he maketh -me 'lie- 
down: -heeafily-leade:h me, by the 
waters ofrefts, returneth my 
foule: he leadeth me in the beaten- 
paths of juftice , for his name fake. 
‘Yea, thoughT fhould-walk,ia the val- 
ly of the fhade of death, I wil not fear 
evil; for thou be with me: thy rod 
and thy ftaff, they thall comfort me. 
‘Thoo.fournitheft before me , a table; 
‘te prefence of my diftrefiers: thow 
makeft fat my head, with oil; my-cup 
is abundant. . <Doubriefs,p00d and 
mercy thall folow me,all che dayes of | 
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; governor did not like pirates, and he wanted 
no part of them, not even when they were in the 
next colony. He also believed in striking his 
opponent wherever he found him, even if that 
meant trespassing upon the jurisdiction of a brother 
governor. These attitudes led to a manhunt which 
began in Virginia and which came to its roaring 
and bloody climax in the coastal waters of North 
Carolina. | 

Alexander Spotswood, lieutenant governor of Vir- 
ginia, set the manhunt in motion late in the fall 
of 1718. A former career officer in the British 
army, he had fought in the War of the Spanish 
Succession under the command of John Churchill, 
the great Duke of Marlborough. When a fierce and 
energetic pirate threatened the colony’s security, 
Spotswood applied the military lessons he had 
learned under “Corporal John’’ and carried the 
fight into the enemy’s country. 


The pirate’s real name was probably Edward 
Teach, although some called him “Thatch” and 
others rendered it ““Tache.” He was better known, 
however, as ‘Blackbeard,’ a nickname which was 
inspired by the ferociously bushy whiskers which 
covered the lower part of his face and which he 
usually plaited into gaudy pigtails. He often looped 
his beribboned braids over his ears, stuck lighted 
wands in his hatband, and made himself even 
more frighteningly grotesque and repulsive than 
he really was. 


Pursuit of a Pirate 


How an Expedition from Virginia 
Tracked Down the Notorious 
“Blackbeard” 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


“Blackbeard” had paid a brief visit to Virginia's 
Eastern Shore in 1717 and then plundered a vessel 
near Cape Charles. William Howard, his one- 
time quartermaster, came swaggering into the colony 
the next summer to recruit men for a piratical voy- 
age, but Spotswood had put an end to that by 
locking him up. When the governor decided to 
take action against “Blackbeard” himself, however, 
that worthy was devoting most of his attention to 
the merchants and mariners of North Carolina. 


By the fall of 1718 he had established a base 
at Ocracoke Island off the coast of that colony, more 
than one hundred miles south of Cape Henry. 
From there he and his cutthroats sailed to prey on 
shipping; there they returned to refit, recuperate, 
carouse, and dispose of their booty. Governor 
Charles Eden, distracted by a bloody Indian war, 
made little effort to interfere with them, and Tobias 
Knight, Secretary of the colony, behaved in such 
a manner as to convince many observers that he 
was “‘Blackbeard’s’’ accomplice. 


Certain merchants of Carolina soon became dis- 
gusted with this situation and turned northward 
for help. A group of them appealed to Spots- 
wood to protect them, and the onetime redcoat 
seized this opportunity to serve his hard-pressed 
neighbors. He realized that ‘Blackbeard’ and his 
crew might well fortify their base at Ocracoke and 
make the island “a general rendezvous for such 
robbers.” If that happened, he feared that they 
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would develop enough power to strike at Virginia. 
He therefore reached the conclusion that it was 
“high time to destroy that crew of villains.” 


When he paused to consider ways and means 
of bringing about that destruction, he remembered 
that there were two British men-of-war stationed 
at Hampton Roads. Since his own martial ex- 
periences had been confined to land warfare, he 
called upon Captain George Gordon of the Pear/ 
and Captain Ellis Brand of the Lyme. To them he 
explained his plan. “It was found impracticable,” 
he wrote later, “for men of war to go into the 
shallow and difficult channels’ where the pirates 
lay, and the impromptu board of strategy decided 
to use sloops. 


Since Gordon and Brand were “unwilling to 
be at the charge’ of furnishing two sloops, Spots- 
wood hired them himself. He also employed pilots 
who were familiar with the fantastic network of 
islands, sandbars, inlets, and sounds which made 
up the Carolina coastline. The governor having 
done all this, the Royal Navy supplied the man- 
power. Fifty-five jack tars from the Pear/ and the 
Lyme were assigned to the mission. Captain Brand 
was placed in command of one sloop and George 


Maynard, the vigorous first lieutenant of the Pearl, 
was given charge of the other. 

Spotswood undoubtedly superintended the prep- 
arations for the cruise, but the old soldier indicated 
no desire to lead the operation or even to partici- 
pate as a gentleman volunteer. He may have re- 
membered his famous march across the Blue Ridge 
two years earlier and decided that he was getting 
too old for adventure. At any rate, when the sloops 
sailed, he remained behind in Williamsburg, where 
the General Assembly was in session. He had al- 
ready sent a message to that body calling for ‘speedy 
and Effectual Measures for breaking up that Knott 
of Robbers’ at Ocracoke. Spotswood had too little 
confidence in the discretion of his lawmakers, how- 
ever, to tell them that the instrument of destruc- 
tion was being prepared. He did propose that the 
Assembly make the dangerous game of pirate- 
catching worth the risk. The House of Burgesses 
responded with a bill “to encourage the appre- 
hending & destroying of pyrates.” Therein the 
notorious Captain Thatch was declared to be worth 
one hundred pounds, dead or alive, and lesser sums 
were placed upon the heads of his henchmen— 
twenty pounds for a lieutenant, ten for a “pri- 
vate man.” 


“Blackbeard’s” men and their friends relaxed between raids at their Carolina refuge. 
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Governor Alexander Spotswood 


The Restored Jail at Williamsburg 


This measure was still in the legislative mill 
when Brand and Maynard departed quietly from 
Hampton Roads sometime during the third week 
in November. It was passed by the House of 
Burgesses on November 19 and by the usually re- 
calcitrant Council two days later. By then the 
two sloops had already reached the mouth of Ocra- 
coke Inlet. 

It was late in the evening when Brand and May- 
nard sighted their objective, so they decided to 
wait until morning before attacking. A few miles 
away “Blackbeard” lay aboard his own sloop, the 
Adventure, seemingly indifferent to danger. He 
spent the night enjoying one of his more monu- 
mental drinking bouts, even though he knew that 
strange and possibly hostile shipping was in the 
neighborhood. 

When the tide changed early in the morning of 
the 22nd, the ships from Virginia started into’ the 
inlet, using their sweeps as they made their way 
along the narrow channel. Soon they hailed the 
Adventure and closed on her. They were greeted 
almost immediately by a salvo from the battery of 
eight guns aboard the pirate. Since the manhunters 
were not equipped with heavy artillery, they were 
forced to reply with volleys of musketry. 

As the two ships drew within shouting range, 
“Blackbeard,” so it is related, challenged them with 
a bellow: ‘Damned you for villains! Who are 
you and from whence come you?” 


“You may see by our colours,” 
yelled Maynard back, ‘that we 
are no pirates.” 

The captain of the Adventure, 
possibly suffering from the ef- 
fects of his recent carouse, still 
did not seem to grasp the situa- 
tion: ‘Send your boat on board,” 
he demanded, “that I might see 
who you are.” 

“I cannot spare my boat,” cried 
the lieutenant, ‘‘but I will come 
aboard of you as soon as I can 
with my sloop.” 

“Blackbeard,” realizing now 
that he would have to fight, 
called for “a bowl of liquor,” 
drank it down, and roared in de- 
fiance: ‘Damnation to anyone 
that shall ask or give quarter.” 
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Maynard’s reply was loud and forthright. “I ex- 
pect no quarter from you, nor shall I give any.” 
It was not sparkling, but it was in the best tradition 
of the naval service. 


Then ‘“Blackbeard’”’ ordered another broadside, 
and his eight guns poured a volley of “partridge 
shot’’ into the oncoming sloops. Brand’s vessel 
was damaged and drifted off its course; Maynard's 
came on, although twenty of his men had been hit. 
He sent the survivors below to spare them from 
a second salvo, but, as became a king’s officer, he 
remained at his post, accompanied only by his helms- 
man. A few minutes later his sloop reached the 
side of the Adventure. 

“Blackbeard’s’” men then bombarded the Vir- 
ginia craft with homemade grenades which burst 
with much noise but little damage. As the smoke 
cleared, the pirate captain looked at Maynard's al- 
most empty deck and gave a triumphant bellow: 
“All knocked to heads, boys, except three or four. 
Let’s jump on board and cut them to pieces.” Then 
he leaped down, waving a cutlass, followed by 
fourteen of his men. 


At that moment Maynard called his sailors from 
their hiding place, and they came swarming up 
from the hold to do battle. Pistols crashed and 
cutlasses rattled as seamen and pirates fought hand- 
to-hand. “Blackbeard,” a walking arsenal, threw 
himself at the lieutenant, and a deadly duel raged 
across the slippery and splintered deck. 


Maynard drew first blood when he emptied his 
pistol into his enemy's body. But ‘Blackbeard’ 
did not fall, and the lieutenant drew his sword and 
attacked with that. The two fenced furiously until 
the pirate, wounded but still powerful, disarmed 
Maynard with one mighty slash of his cutlass. As 
the officer desperately cocked his pistol for a second 
shot, “Blackbeard” swung his weapon up for the 
kill. 


Before the blow descended, a sailor bounded to 
the rescue, struck the pirate chief across the neck, 
and knocked him off balance. The death-stroke 
was deflected just in time and the reprieved May- 
nard once more seized the initiative. Once more 
he discharged his pistol at close range into “‘Black- 
beard’s” brawny body. Even then the captain 
of the Adventure, seemingly indestructible, con- 
tinued to resist. Finally he fell dead to the deck, 
bleeding, so the tale goes, from twenty-five different 
wounds. 
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Edward Teach (“Blackbeard”) 


Even as this grim and gory combat was drawing 
to its fatal climax, Maynard’s men were winning 
the battle with “Blackbeard’s” cutthroats. Then 
Brand's sloop, having gotten under way again, came 
up and joined the attack. After nine sea-thieves had 
fallen beside their leader, the rest surrendered. 


The victors had suffered heavily, ten seamen hav- 
ing been killed, twenty-four wounded. Brand and 
Maynard therefore put in to the nearby port of 
Bath to seek medical care for their injured. There 
they captured several stragglers from “‘Blackbeard’s” 
crew, including his boatswain, Israel Hands, and 
recovered large quantities of the pirate’s booty. 
Some of this, mostly sugar and cocoa, was found 
in Tobias Knight’s barn, covered with hay. Al- 
though the Carolina authorities protested vigorously, 
Brand ordered these goods loaded on his sloop and 
then returned to Virginia. 
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Lieutenant Maynard’s desperate duel with the 

pirate chief inspired many pictures like this 

crude, anachronistic woodcut of the nineteenth 
century. 


Early in December the manhunters sailed trium- 
phantly back into Hampton Roads. Fifteen pirates, 
most of them Negroes, were aboard in chains. 
“Blackbeard’s” head had been severed from his 
body, and this symbol, braided whiskers blowing in 
the wind, dangled from Maynard's bowsprit. With- 
in a few days the prisoners had been bedded down 
in Williamsburg jail; the head was placed atop 
a pole near Hampton at the place still known as 
“Blackbeard’s Point.’’ The officers and men of 
the Pearl and Lyme, after reporting to Spotswood 
and receiving his thanks, returned to their regular 
duties. 

The captured pirates remained in jail through 
the unseasonably cold winter of 1718-1719 and 
were brought to trial the following spring before 
a court of admiralty. Israel Hands turned king’s 
evidence and was pardoned. He was reincarnated 
a century and a half later in Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. Samuel Odell was acquitted 
after proving that he had been forced to join the 
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Adventure’s crew. 


The remaining thirteen were 
hanged outside Williamsburg on the road leading 
to Capitol Landing. The thoroughfare was known 
for years afterwards as Gallows Road. 


“Blackbeard’s’” head, tradition insists, remained 
atop its pole near Hampton for many years. Later 
someone took down that grim souvenir and fash- 
ioned it into a drinking cup. One suspects that the 
skull’s original owner would have approved. 

Spotswood himself must have been more than 
satisfied by the results of the expedition which he 
had sent forth. To be sure, the Carolina authori- 
ties made fervent and bitter protests against his 
interference in their affairs. Yet the governor suc- 
ceeded in convincing his superiors in England that 
he had acted as he had out of necessity. 

He may have exaggerated somewhat when he 
claimed that he had “prevented a design of most 
pernicious consequences,” and he may have grossly 
overestimated the threat. But Spotswood was not 
the type to take a chance on such a matter or to 
wait for pirates to appear at the mouth of the James 
before he took action. In extending the colony's 
frontier to Ocracoke Inlet, he made sure that his 


nightmare would never come true. + 7 1 


When they returned to Hampton Roads, the 

victorious pirate-hunters displayed gruesome 

evidence that “Blackbeard” could no longer be 
a menace to mariners. 
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A Not-So-Innocent 
Virginian Abroad 


Lewis Littlepage, Poet, Statesman, 
Soldier of Fortune 


by James H. Bailey 


*. Honorable William Carmichael, American 
chargé d'affaires in Spain, dipped his quill and 
wrote home somewhat reluctantly in praise of a 
young man whom he strongly disliked, “I cannot 
conclude without mentioning that a Mr. Littlepage, 
from Virginia, has acquired reputation by his gal- 
lant conduct in the expedition against Mahon, where 
he acted as aide-de-camp to the Duc de Crillon, and 
since at Gibraltar, where he acted in the same capac- 
ity. The Prince de Nassau, with whom he served 
as a volunteer on board his floating battery, rendered 
public justice to his character at court.” This was 
on September 29, 1782. 

Twenty years earlier, on December 19, 1762, 
Lewis Littlepage had been born in Hanover County, 
Virginia. His father, Colonel James Littlepage, at 
one time represented Hanover in the House of 
Burgesses; his mother, who had been Elizabeth 
Lewis of the prominent Spotsylvania County family 
_ of that name, survived the colonel and lived to 
marry Major Lewis Holladay of her native county. 
She was a sister of George Wythe’s first wife. 

In 1778, when he was sixteen, Littlepage entered 
the College of William and Mary. There he was 
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Adventurous Lewis Littlepage spent his last 
days in the quiet village of Fredericksburg. 


distinguished by his display of poetic talent. The 
late Lyon G. Tyler considered his translation of 
an ode by Horace equal to one made at a mature 
age by Sir Philip Francis, the most celebrated 
translator of the Roman poet. 


But Littlepage was not content to compose verse 
in the shade of the campus elms during those great 
days of national and international ferment. He 
decided to embark upon a diplomatic career. At 
the solicitation of his maternal uncle and guardian, 
Colonel Benjamin Lewis, he was accepted as a 
protégé by John Jay of New York, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to Spain. The young man seems 
to have been prepared to travel abroad on the 
same ship as his distinguished protector but was 
prevented from making the voyage by the ill health 
which plagued him throughout his days. Yet, 
despite his physical frailty, he was to live a life 
which caused the admiring Lyon G. Tyler to say 
that “perhaps as a mere genius Lewis Littlepage 
was the greatest that was ever born in Virginia.” 
Late in 1779 Littlepage finally embarked for Bor- 
deaux and upon a career which resembles a fable 
from the Arabian Nights. 
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John Jay, Littlepage’s first patron, later be- 
came the chief justice of the Supreme Court. 


Upon his arrival abroad Littlepage went to 
Nantes. There, with Jay's consent, he remained 
for some months in order to become proficient in 
French, then the recognized tongue of European 
high society and international diplomacy. 

The young Virginian reached Madrid, his origi- 
nal destination, in November, 1780. Mr. Jay im- 
mediately took the boy into his own household, 
but this arrangement was not to prove felicitous. 
Littlepage became embroiled in domestic dissensions, 
to which William Carmichael, the minister’s 
secretary, and Henry Brockholst Livingston, Jay’s 
brother-in-law, contributed. In spite of this fact, 
Jay advanced to Littlepage numerous sums of money 
amounting to more than a thousand dollars. For 
this loan the debtor's uncle, Colonel Lewis, was 
to be held responsible. Apparently as yet un- 
concerned with matters financial, Littlepage pro- 
ceeded to move about the Spanish capital in the 
company of young and wealthy grandees. In the 
ballroom and in the gameroom his became a familiar 
face. 
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However, in June, 1781, an event transpired 
which recalled the young cavalier from his round 


of pleasures. France, the ally of England’s rebel- 
lious colonies, and Spain, the ally of France, were 
preparing a joint expedition against the island of 
Minorca, which had been held by Great Britain 
since the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. This base 
had enabled that nation to command a large area 
of the Mediterranean. Against the advice of Jay, 
who felt that the youth’s talents were better suited 
to diplomacy than to warfare, Littlepage volunteered 
his services and was appointed aide-de-camp to the 
French commander, the Duc de Crillon. 

At the siege and capture of Fort Mahon on 
Minorca early in 1782, Littlepage led a command 
and sustained a wound. By April he was back 
in Madrid, where King Charles III received him 
at court. The Virginian’s “military Quixotism,” 
as he himself called it, was still unabated, and he 
determined to take part in the forthcoming attempt 
against Gibraltar, that other great sea bastion gained 
by the British at Utrecht. 


In this expedition, which was doomed to failure, 
Littlepage twice led storming parties by land and 
twice was wounded when his men were repulsed. 
Finally the allies resorted to the use of “floating 
batteries,’ gigantic rafts on which guns were 
mounted and powder and ball were stored. These 
were intended to drift beneath the famous strong- 
hold and to attack it from the sea. On September 
12, 1782, Littlepage was aboard the Talla Piedra, 
a large two-decked battery commanded by the Prince 
of Nassau-Sieghen, who was to become his lifelong 
friend. “She was anchored,” wrote the Virginian, 
“the nearest of the whole line to Gibraltar and was 
the first destroyed but the only one which did not 
blow up, as we had taken the precaution to wet our 
powder as soon as our situation became desperate. 
Numbers of the Spaniards perished in the explosion 
of three batteries for want of the same presence of 
mind.” The Talla Piedra “burned to the water's 
edge and sank at about one o'clock in the morning 
of the 14th of September, after having lain up- 
wards of fourteen hours under the fire of Gibraltar.” 

After this catastrophe Littlepage contrived to ob- 
tain a situation aboard the Spanish flagship. On 
her quarterdeck during one of the engagements, 
he occupied himself in sketching the various posi- 
tions of both fleets. These sketches were received 
with great applause in Madrid. In December, 1782, 
when negotiations for a general peace were pending, 
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British fortifications at the Rock of Gibraltar defied a desperate assault by French and Spanish forces 


in 1782. Virginia-born Lewis Littlepage played a distinguished part in this operation. 


Charles III accepted Littlepage’s resignation from 
his forces and addressed an official communication 
to the Continental Congress in praise of the young 
man. 

The spring of 1783 found the youthful warrior 
in Paris, where that unhappy king, Louis XVI, re- 
warded his gallantry with the title of Chevalier. 
The Marquis de Lafayette, whom he had met during 
the Gibraltar expedition, attempted in vain to secure 
for him the appointment to deliver the definitive 
treaty of peace to the Continental Congress. Little- 
page blamed Lafayette’s failure upon the machina- 
tions of Jay, who favored the appointment of John 
Adams's secretary. He challenged the minister to 
a duel which, since the older man chose to ignore 
the youth’s impetuosity, was never fought. 

In December, 1783, Littlepage set out in the 
retinue of the daredevil Prince of Nassau upon a 
journey to Constantinople, the imperial Turkish 
city. The two carefree young men made their way 
gaily across Switzerland, the Holy Roman Empire, 
Poland, and Bessarabia. From Constantinople they 
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proceeded to attend the Polish Diet of Grodno, 
where King Stanislaus Augustus was captivated by 
Littlepage’s manner and offered him a permanent 
post in his service, which was accepted. However, 
the Chevalier was granted a year’s leave of absence 
to settle his personal affairs in his native land. 

In July, 1785, Littlepage was back in Virginia, 
and in November he began his return trip. He 
stopped en route at “Mount Vernon” to pay his 
respects to its famous squire. When he arrived in 
New York City, Littlepage sent to Jay, then the 
American government's secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, letters of recommendation addressed by King 
Stanislaus and other European notables to the presi- 
dent of Congress. At Jay’s advice Littlepage also 
gave the secretary a personal letter for submission 
to Congress. In it he asked that body to recom- 
mend him to his new and royal patron. This recom- 
mendation was not forthcoming. Littlepage was 
due to sail aboard a French packet on December 
6, and Congress adjourned on the second of that 
month without having taken action on the matter. 
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Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Polish Patriot 


John Paul Jones, Sailor of Fortune 


Once again the Virginian blamed Jay for his mis- 
fortune. 

Indeed, the quarrel between these two men now 
reached a climax when Jay suddenly had Littlepage 
arrested for nonpayment of the money which had 
been advanced to him in Spain. To get out of 
this scrape, Lewis Littlepage borrowed, in effect, 
for a time some money which he was carrying from 
Virginia to the French sculptor Jean Antoine Hou- 
don, to whom a payment was due for his work on 
a statue of George Washington. (Houdon was 
eventually paid by a bill of exchange sent by Little- 
page to Thomas Jefferson, the American minister 
at Paris.) An acrimonious controversy between 
Littlepage and Jay appeared on the sixth, seventh, 
and tenth of December in the pages of the New 
York Daily Advertiser, and each man subsequently 
published a pamphlet in self-defense. In any event 
Littlepage sailed aboard the French packet on the 
sixth in the company of the dashing Polish patriot, 
Count Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who had come to the 
colonies’ assistance during the Revolution. 

King Stanislaus in Warsaw welcomed the young 
American again despite his lack of congressional 
endorsement and in March, 1786, made him his 
first confidential secretary with the rank of Chamber- 
lain. In February, 1787, Littlepage was sent as 
special envoy to Russia, where he negotiated a treaty 
with Empress Catherine the Great. He became one 
of the many male favorites of this ““Messalina of the 
North” and yet did not incur the enmity of her 
prime favorite and chief minister, Prince Gregory 
Alexandrovitch Potemkin. In the same year he 
was sent on a secret mission to the court of France, 
and in Paris he encountered his fellow countryman, 
John Paul Jones. Littlepage introduced Jones to 
the Russian ambassador, who persuaded the noted 
sea captain to enter the service of his empress. To 
her Littlepage wrote that if she were to make Jones 
the commander of her fleet in the Black Sea, he him- 
self would answer for it that Jones would in less 
than a year “make Constantinople tremble.” 

The services of the Chevalier himself, who by 
then had been created a Knight of the Polish Order 
of Saint Stanislaus, were loaned by Poland to her 
powerful neighbor in the Russo-Turkish war which 
had broken out in 1787. As a major-general under 
the half-savage Prince Potemkin, he led a division 
of the Russian army across the steppes to the Black 
Sea, where he was assigned to a division of the 
fleet under his old friend, the Prince of Nassau. 
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In April, 1793, the American Chevalier was sent 
by Stanislaus Augustus as his special envoy to St. 
Petersburg to endeavor to prevent the ‘‘second parti- 
tion” of Poland among Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
but the Russian authorities seem to have detoured 
him before he reached that destination. Indeed, 
some suppose that the Virginian turned opportunist. 
In return for a Russian promise to cash Polish 
notes in his possession, it is said, Littlepage ac- 
tually persuaded Stanislaus to agree to this division 
of his kingdom. In 1795, when the “third parti- 
tion” wiped Poland as a political entity from the 
map of Europe, Littlepage fought with Kosciuszko 
against the Russians. When the men of the East 
were victorious, only Littlepage’s former military 
services to Russia saved him from summary execu- 
tion. The Poles suspected him of treason to their 
cause, and his life was also in danger from them. 


After troubled sojourns in Vienna and Warsaw, 
Littlepage arrived in Hamburg in October, 1800. 
His intention was to go to France or Britain, but 
he found himself “‘strangely embroiled” with both 
these governments. The British, in particular, per- 
sisted in believing that he was a clandestine agent 
of the Russian emperor. After an attempt had 
been made upon his life, the Virginian forsook Ham- 
burg for the hospitality of Denmark, and in the 
autumn of 1801 returned to America. 


The last days of the celebrated Chevalier were 
spent in obscurity in quiet Fredericksburg. There 
were some who felt that the returned prodigal 
would find life in the sleepy Rappahannock vil- 
lage dull after his experiences in the most brilliant 
capitals of Europe. But Littlepage was sick, so he 
declared, of European politics, and he seemed more 
than glad to return to the peaceful atmosphere of 
his native state. 


He did not enjoy his earthly rest for long. His 
health, which had always been poor, had been 
undermined by his exertions as a soldier and diplo- 
mat and by his experiences as a courtier. On 
July 19, 1802, he breathed his last. He was buried 
in the old Masonic Cemetery at Fredericksburg, 
where his grave may still be seen. In his will he 
ordered that most of his personal papers be burned, 
possibly because they contained data compromising 
to persons then still alive. He did request that his 
decorations and orders of knighthood be preserved 
as “testimonials of the part I once acted upon the 
gteat Theatre of Europe.” 4 7 1 
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Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia 


Stanislaus Augustus, Last King of Poland 
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Bullard Rock overlooks a curve in the New River near Eggleston, Virginia. 


A Trip to the Salt Pond 


The Rewards of a Vacation Ride from Christiansburg to Mountain 
Lake in 1853, Portrayed in Sketches by Lewis Miller 


z morning was not yet hot on 
July 13, 1853, when a jolly caval- 
cade trotted out of Christiansburg on 
the road which led northward into 
Giles County. Leaving the charm- 
ing seat of Montgomery County, the 
riders pressed forward eagerly. (See 
picture on page 24.) Before them 
was a holiday at Dr. Chapman’s 
Springs and the Salt Pond or, as 
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by William M. E. Rachal 


we might say, at New River White 
Sulphur Springs and Mountain Lake. 
At first they rode along a principal 
Virginia watershed. On the right 
small streams danced down the slope 
toward the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the left little branches raced to join 
the New River, bound for the Gulf 
of Mexico. After a nine mile ride 
the party passed through Blacksburg, 
a quiet village of two dozen houses. 


(See picture on page 23.) No one 
had as yet dreamed of filling the 
open fields around it with the im- 
posing buildings of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Approaching Brush Mountain, the 
sixteen men and women on _ horse- 
back were strung out in pairs along 
the unpaved road. Behind them 
came two buggies. A Mr. Pepper 
and his daughter rode in one; in 
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the other were Charles Edie and 
his Pennsylvania-Dutch cousin, Lew- 
is Miller. Edie probably drove most 
of the time, for Miller, who was 
an amateur artist, was very fond of 
beautiful mountain scenery. When 
opportunity offered, he sketched with 
a few quick pencil strokes the scene 
before him, much as a modern tour- 
ist might take a snapshot. 

Brush Mountain was steep, and 
the morning was growing hot. Edie 
got out of the buggy, took off his 
coat, and walked up the mountain 
in order to save his horse. A deer 
hunter stood beside the road in the 
shade of a tree. (See picture on 
page 25.) 

“Good morning, Sir,” he said. 
“Did you see any dog in coming 
up the road?” 

“No, Sir, I did not. Have you 
made a shot at a deer this morning?” 

“No, Sir. I was not near enough.” 

As soon as Brush Mountain was 
crossed, Gap Mountain challenged. 
At its crest the party crossed into 
Giles County. Descending to the 
foot of the mountain, they came upon 
the little village of Newport nestled 
in the valley about eight miles from 
Blacksburg. 

Soon after leaving Newport the 
road followed Sinking Creek west- 
ward down a lovely valley. (See 
picture on this page.) Fields lay on 
either side of the stream. To the 
south rose Spruce Run Mountain, 
and to the north towered the peaks 
of Salt Pond Mountain. Before New 
River was reached Sinking Creek dis- 
appeared into the ground, leaving the 
road in a dry valley. Eight miles 
from Newport the travelers reached 
their destination, Chapman’s Springs, 


Blacksburg (at top) was a 
small village when Lewis 
Miller visited it. Sinking 
Creek Valley (center) is 
dominated by majestic moun- 
tains. Dr. Chapman’s White 
Sulphur Springs (at bottom) 
was once a fashionable re- 
sort beside the New River. 
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Christiansburg, viewed from the northwest, was a charming village a hundred years ago. 


A gay cavalcade proceeded on horseback from Chapman’s Spring to Salt Pond Mountain. 


Ler 


Near the summit of Brush Mountain a deer hunter waited under a tree beside the road. 


From the north side of Salt Pond Mountain a beautiful view was spread before Miller, 
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‘iets Miller’s sketch of his party dining at Chapman’s Springs dies Miller seated at left. 


on the eastern bank of New River, 
at the site of the modern village of 
Eggleston. 

A long, rambling, white hotel on 
a green knoll overlooking the river 
welcomed the tired and dusty way- 
farers. (See picture on page 23.) 
After refreshing themselves, the 
guests probably rested on the long 
veranda and studied the river. After 
flowing north, it turned due east 
in front of the hotel and then sud- 
denly swung to the northwest and 
disappeared behind a point of land. 
In the afternoon sun the river was 
peaceful and majestic; hardly a rip- 
ple broke its surface. Its very quiet 
made it treacherous, for it was very 
deep—some said 150 feet deep. Two 
weeks later the son of the proprietor 
of the springs was drowned in its 
waters. 

Undoubtedly a rowboat was se- 
cured by those who wished to view 
the scene from the river. Drifting 
with the current, they were carried 
to the bend below the hotel. There 
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the river was 120 yards wide and 
wonderfully beautiful. Towering 
above the blue waters were majestic 
cliffs of clean, blue-gray rock 295 feet 
high. These pinnacles were named 
Bullard Rock after the man who had 
scaled their heights, a feat which 
had not been duplicated. After gaz- 
ing up at the tree which crowned 
the topmost rock, the passengers in 
the boat may have lowered their eyes 
and looked into the pool at the base 
of the cliffs. In its depths swam 
thg famous New River catfish. (See 
picture on page 22.) 

Back at the hotel everyone sooner 
or later gravitated to the spring. It 
was the place to meet one’s friends. 
Even those who disliked the strong 
sulphur water found the company 
refreshing. Few declined to drink, 
however, for sulphur water was sup- 
posed to promote health, just as 
vitamin pills are considered bene- 
ficial today. 

When the supper bell rang, every- 
one trooped into the dining room. 


The large table was quickly sur- 
rounded by the jolly company. It 
was July, and flies were there ahead 
of the guests; but large fans, sus- 
pended from the ceiling and kept 
in motion by a Negro maid, shooed 
the pests away from the table with 
moderate success. In that day hearty 
appetites were not discouraged by 
so common an annoyance as flies, 
and the meal was enjoyed by everv- 
one. (See picture on this page.) 

Most members of the party prob- 
ably sought their beds soon after 
dark. They rose early the next morn- 
ing, and after a hearty breakfast they 
were ready for the trip of nine miles 
or so to the Salt Pond. Their route 
led north to Doe Creek and then 
up its valley. 

Lewis Miller was charmed by the 
gay cavalcade strung out along the 
winding mountain road and stopped 
to sketch the riders as they trotted 
along. (See picture on page 24.) 
The climb was steep. Those on horse- 
back outdistanced the’ At 
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The Salt Pond, now called Mountain Lake, was visited by Lewis Miller on July 14, 1853. 


length Miller and Edie stopped at 
an old mill about two miles from 
the Salt Pond to rest their horse. 
Far up ahead they could see their 
sixteen friends on horseback. (See 
picture on front cover.) Soon every- 
one was at the Salt Pond, 3,874 feet 
above sea level. The elevation was 
exhilarating. 

Salt Pond is a misnomer. The 
water of the lake is delightfully 
fresh. Legend explains that the site 
of the lake had once been a sheltered 
valley in which early settlers had 
salted their livestock. In it were 
springs and a small stream. The 
lower end of the valley was blocked 
by a natural barrier of rocks, but 
the stream escaped through them. 
In 1804 a cloudburst washed so much 
debris against the rocks that the 
barrier became a dam and the lake 
developed. Because it covered the 
salting place, it was called the Salt 
Pond. 
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Surrounded by steep mountains, 
the lake was about a mile long and 
half a mile wide and covered per- 
haps a hundred acres. The water 
was very clear and very deep. Row- 
ing across it in a boat, members of 
the party from Christiansburg could 
see on the bottom the remains of 


the forest which had been drowned. 


Near the shore gaunt treetops rose 
above the water. (See picture on 
this page.) 

The lake and its environs are a 
paradise for nature lovers. The plants 
and animals are so varied in its 
neighborhood that the University of 
Virginia has conducted there in re- 
cent years summer classes for gradu- 
ate students in biology. 

South of the lake Bald Knob 
thrusts its barren dome upward an- 
other five hundred feet. It is the 
thirteenth highest mountain in Vir- 
ginia. Miller and his friends climbed 
to its crest and drank in the breath- 


taking view. Below them lay the 
Salt Pond like a jewel. (See pic- 
ture on page 25.) Facing about, 
they could catch glimpses of New 
River. In all directions magnificent 
mountains greeted their gaze. On 
the far horizon stood peaks beyond 
the bounds of Virginia. 

But hidden behind the ranges 
about twenty miles to the southeast 
was Christiansburg, and soon it was 
time to start for home. Bidding 
goodbye to the Salt Pond, the party 
started down the mountain on the 
road which led directly to Newport. 
From there they retraced the road 
they had traveled the day before. 
It was probably dark before they 
walked their tired horses up the last 
hill into Christiansburg. 

Some time later Lewis Miller used 
his rough sketches to make more 
finished pictures of what he had seen. 
These have enabled us to retrace his 
ride and to enjoy its sights. 4 +7 ¥ 
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Up Rockingham, Down Dunmore 


The Revolution Inspired Virginia to Reward Her English Friends 


B, 1777 Virginians were in no 
mood to pay compliments to Old 
England or to name any more new 
counties after Englishmen. In that 
year they even vented their dis- 
pleasure on their last royal governor, 
whom they had previously honored 
in this fashion, and rechristened 
Dunmore County as Shenandoah. 
Yet the same law which put this 
rebuke into effect also created Rock- 
ingham County by dividing Augusta. 
This new political subdivision was 
almost certainly named for Charles 
Watson-Wentworth. Although sym- 


and Rebuke Her Enemies 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


pathetic to Americans, that worthy 
bore the title of Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and was a member of the 
British House of Lords. 

Such recognition would not have 
been strange or unusual in the years 
before the Revolution began. Dur- 


ing the colonial period loyal Vir- . 


ginians had not shown themselves 
backward in such gestures of respect 
and admiration. Members of the 
royal family had been honored 
in this way, as King William, 
King George, Prince Edward, Prince 
George, and Princess Anne counties 


Soon after Rockingham was formed from Augusta, justices of the 

new county held court in this stone house which was built by 

Thomas Harrison, founder of Harrisonburg, and which still stands 
in that community. 


bear witness. Prominent English of- 
ficials had been similarly remembered 
on the statute books and on the 
map. Pittsylvania, for example, had 
been named for William Pitt, Eng- 
land’s great war minister and orator 
who was also America’s ftiend. 
Other statesmen, such as the Earls 
of Chesterfield and Halifax and the 
Duke of Bedford, were paid the 
same tribute, as were various royal 
governors both absentee and resident. 

After 1776, however, this respect- 
ful and loyal habit was discarded. 
From then on Virginians looked 
closer home for inspiration in the 
matter of county names. Patriot 
leaders like George Washington and 
Patrick Henry, natural features like 
the Fluvanna River, even Indians 
like old King Powhatan, received 
the honors which had formerly been 
reserved for the men of the mother 
country. 

Late in 1777, however, the General 
Assembly of the new commonwealth 
made one last exception to the rule 
and named a new western county 
after the mild-mannered but liberal 
Marquis of Rockingham. He had 
shown himself sympathetic to co- 
lonial grievances, as had other men 
of the British Parliament, but he 
was far from being the most elo- 
quent or effective member of that 
group, which also included Edmund 
Burke and Charles James Fox. Am- 
bitious but rather indolent, he was 
known to the public chiefly by “his 
passion for horse-racing,” and he 
“had so weak a frame of person 
and nerves that no exigency could 
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surmount his timidity of speaking 
in public.” 

Virginians knew little—and cared 
less—about Rockingham’s reputation 
in England. Nonetheless, many of 
them were familiar with his views 
on American affairs and his voting 
record on that subject. They knew 
that the hated Stamp Act had been 
repealed in 1766 during Rocking- 
ham’s brief term as First Minister. 
They knew that he had consistently 
favored a conciliatory policy towards 
America and that he had opposed 
the oppressive measures sponsored by 
the followers of George the Third. 


Yet it was his reaction to the 
Declaration of Independence which, 
in all probability, inspired the re- 
bellious Virginians to pay him this 
honor. When copies of the Declara- 
tion first reached England, some of 
America’s erstwhile supporters in 
Parliament cooled off almost over- 
night. Rockingham, however, dem- 
onstrated on October 31, 1776, that 
he was not joining in the rush for 
the exit. 


On that day King George opened 
the third session of the fourteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain by read- 
ing his Speech from the Throne to 
both houses of that body. That 
message damned the rebel colonists 
as traitors and appealed for national 
support in the forthcoming effort 
to force colonial submission. 

Following His Majesty's stolid ap- 
peal for “unanimity at home,” two 
of his supporters in the House of 
Lords moved the customary Address 
of Thanks, which was practically 
“an Echo of the Speech.” When 
these had finished speaking, Rock- 
ingham rose to his feet and pro- 
ceeded to dispel the atmosphere of 
“unanimity.” 

The shy and reticent marquis 
made a speech in defense of America, 
forceful in its meaning if not in 
the manner of its delivery. He did 
not criticize his American friends 
for breaking away from the empire, 
for he felt that they had been given 
good and sufficient provocation to 
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The Marquis of Rockingham, as interpreted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 


Rockingham’s proposal, as interpreted by the Virginia Gazette 


This pre ay amendment was entered on the books by way of a pro- 


teft, and figned y the following Lords; 
OCKINGHAM, Dz FERRERS, 


RICHMOND, ABINGDON, 
EFFINGHAM, KING, 
PORTLAND, CRAVEN, 
MANCHESTER, FITZWILLIAM, 
SCARBOROUGH, PONSONBY. 


In the above proteft the Lords have only ventured to fay that the Ame- 
ricans ** were furnifbed with reafons but too colourable Jor breaking off 
their dependency on the Crown" of that kingdom; but in the courie’ of 
their debates they entered fully into the juftification of the Americans on 
their declaration of independence. Both the Duke of Richmond and 
Marquis of Rockingham propofed, as the only means of faving the na- 
tion, that America fhould immediately be declared independent, and 
that a treaty of peace and commerce be concluded with her. This in- 
formation, with the above proteft, we have received from 2 Gentleman 
who attended during moft of the debates. 
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do so. The British policies of sup- 
pression and the king’s suspension 
of civil government in America had 
given the Americans, in his view, 
no other alternative. (It was an 
argument, incidentally, which such 
outstanding Virginia patriots as Rich- 
ard Henry Lee and John Augustine 
Washington had already used.) 


“If they declared themselves in- 
dependent,” said the marquis, “it 
was long after they were declared 
enemies.” He went on to admit 
that he could “not possibly see what 
degree of obedience was due, where 
public protection was openly with- 
drawn.” He repeated this theme in 
an amendment which he proposed 
to the “Address of Thanks.” There- 
in he charged that the colonies, “put 
out of the protection of the Govern- 
ment,” had been “furnished with 
reasons but too colourable for break- 
ing off the dependency on the Crown 
of this Kingdom.” 


This motion was supported by 
Charles Lennox, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but it was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. The Lords 
accepted the earlier version of the 
“Address of Thanks,” and Rocking- 
ham and his followers walked out 
of the assembly. From that point 
on this group boycotted all public 
sessions of Parliament. 


Rockingham’s brief outburst, how- 
ever, made a good impression when 
it was reported—in somewhat ex- 
aggerated form—in America. Al- 
though the marquis had defended the 
colonists’ right to revolt, he had 
recommended a peaceful settlement 
based on “the restoration of the 
former affection which had happily 
subsisted in former times.” Although 
he had called for a peace grounded 
on “principles of liberty and mutual 
advantage,” he had not advocated 
that the crown should recognize 
American independence. 


Yet that was the way his proposal 
was interpreted by the Virginia news- 
papers. On April 4, 1777, more 
than five months after the marquis’s 
speech in the Lords, Alexander 
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Rockingham in Caricature 


Purdie’s Virginia Gazette reported: 
“The Duke of Richmond and the 
Marquis of Rockingham proposed, 
as the only means of saving the 
nation, that America should im- 
mediately be declared independent 
and that a treaty of peace and com- 
merce be concluded with her.” 


Two weeks later the newspaper 
edited by John Dixon and William 
Hunter, which was also called the 
Virginia Gazette and was also printed 
at Williamsburg, carried the same 
story in practically the same words. 
That story would not have been sus- 
tained by the official report of the 
debate, but the latter source was ap- 
parently not available. The version 


The Earl of Dunmore 


reported by the two Williamsburg 
weeklies was therefore the only one 
which was known in Virginia. 


Some patriots must have been im- 
pressed by that version and must 
have remembered it when the Gen- 
eral Assembly met the following 
autumn. It fell on that body to 
create three new counties in the west- 
ern part of the commonwealth and 
to give them names. Greenbrier— 
now in West Virginia—was named 
for the picturesque river of the same 
name, Rockbridge for the magnifi- 
cent natural wonder which still lies 
within its boundaries, and Rocking- 
ham—there is practically no doubt 
—for Charles Watson-Wentworth, 
the shy, liberty-loving Marquis of 
Rockingham. 


As evidence that Virginians were 
not going “‘all out’ in their recog- 
nition of British virtue, the same 
law which created these new counties 
also removed the hated name of Dun- 
more from the map and substituted 
the more musical and politically ac- 
ceptable one of Shenandoah. 


The bill setting up these changes 
was offered to the House of Dele- 
gates on December 6, 1777, and be- 
came law almost a month later. There 
was no recorded objection to this 
tribute to a member of the British 
House of Lords, and Rockingham 
duly joined the family of Virginia 
counties. 


The Marquis continued to give 
evidence of his pro-American feel- 
ings. Early in March, 1778, he 
emerged from his cave and declared 
for “immediate recognition of co- 
lonial independence.’”” That same 
month the new county which bore 
his name was organized. In 1782, 
when their defeat at Yorktown per- 
suaded the British to seek peace, it 
was Rockingham who was chosen 
to head the cabinet. He died in 
July, 1782, before he could conclude 
a treaty with the former colonies. 
It is improbable that he ever knew 
that Virginia had honored him when 
she was at war with his country, her 
motherland. 7 7 4 
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Its captain, George Tobin, painted this view of the British Thetis, careened, at Gosport in 1795. 


When Virginia Owned a Shipyard 


The Story of the Norfolk Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth 
to the Time of Its Purchase by the United States in 1801 


by William M. E. Rachal 


A COLD war and a hot political campaign gripped 
the United States in 1800. American tempers flared, 
but the tiny United States navy was too weak to 
protect all of our merchant ships from plundering 
French privateers. In the presidential election the 
Federalists and the Republicans (Democrats) fought 
without quarter. 

Portsmouth, Virginia, which had been established 
by the General Assembly in 1752, was still a small 
town, but it was enjoying one of its recurrent de- 
fense booms. The United States, determined to 
have a battle fleet as quickly as possible, decided 
in 1800 to buy the shipyard at Gosport. It was 
a fine place to build ships, but the federal govern- 
ment may have been influenced in selecting it by 
the fact that the neighboring borough of Norfolk 
was a stronghold of the incumbent Federalists. Gos- 
port was separated from Portsmouth by a broad 
creek. Nevertheless, the shipyard had been an- 
nexed to Portsmouth in 1784. 

For more than three decades before 1800 there 
had been a shipyard at Gosport, alternately busy 
and neglected, but no major warship had yet been 
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launched there. Located on the Southern Branch 
of the Elizabeth River, where the water was deep, 
it was readily accessible to ships. Well inside the 
Virginia Capes and Hampton Roads, it was pro- 
tected from the storms which lashed the Atlantic. 

. Gosport was bought in 1767 by Andrew Sprowle, 
a canny Scot. As naval agent in Virginia he ser- 
viced the king’s ships as well as merchantmen. He 
became rich, but the Revolution brought sudden 
ruin to his fortune. Loyal to George III, he was 
forced in 1776 to take refuge with Lord Dunmore, 
the last royal governor of Virginia, at Gwynn’s 
Island. Too old to endure the hardships, Sprowle 
died there. 

Virginia took possession of the shipyard that 
same year, although it did not actually purchase 
the site until 1780, when Loyalist property was sold 
at public auction. Along with other yards on the 
Eastern Shore, on the Potomac, Rappahannock, Mat- 
taponi, Chickahominy, and James rivers, and at 
South Quay in Nansemond County, the Gosport 
yard was used to build row galleys and other vessels 
for the infant Virginia navy. No other state among 
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Governor Monroe is told of the yard’s value. 


the thirteen then owned so much land devoted to 
shipbuilding as did Virginia. After 1777, how- 
ever, the Gosport and Chickahominy yards did 
most of the work. The program was directed by 
the state's Navy Board. It appointed James Max- 
well, a wily Norfolk sea captain, to superintend 
construction. 


Meanwhile, on November 20, 1776, the Conti- 
nental Congress instructed its marine committee to 
lay down ten new warships for the United States 
navy. It was decided to build two of these, frigates 
of thirty-six guns each, in Virginia. Richard Henry 
Lee, the Virginia member of the committee, began 
to search for someone to supervise the construction 
of the two vessels in Virginia. It seems natural 
that Maxwell was recommended and appointed. On 
January 30, 1777, he announced his decision to 
build the two frigates at Gosport. On the same 
day the Virginia Navy Board recommended Paul 
Loyall, former mayor of Norfolk, as an assistant 
for Maxwell. Paid on a “‘cost plus’ basis, Maxwell 
and Loyall were to get five percent of what they 
spent. 


From Philadelphia, Lee sent David Stodder to 
serve as master builder. He brought several men 
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with him, but most of the shipyard workers were 
recruited locally. Some were almost certainly slaves. 
Money matters troubled the builders from the start. 
A loan of £300 from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia in March tided Maxwell over until April, 
when he and Loyall received $10,000 from the 
Continental treasury. But cash was short, and 
credit had to be employed. In May the partners 
were selling bills of exchange on Congress. 


The geography of the Elizabeth River and the 
walls of Fort Nelson, which commanded the chan- 
nel a short distance north of Portsmouth, should 
have made Gosport easily defensible. But a lack 
of cannon and a shortage of men left the shipyard 
exposed to attack. When a British fleet visited 
Chesapeake Bay during the summer of 1777, Max- 
well and Loyall advised the marine committee that 
the yard needed a permanent guard force. Congress 
asked Virginia late in November to furnish the 
necessary troops at Continental expense and to arm 
the shipyard workers, so that they could join in 
repelling an attack. There the matter rested. 


In the spring of 1778 there was not enough 
money to pay for work already done, and the navy 
was forced to retrench. On April 11 it was ordered 
that work on the two frigates which were under 
construction at Gosport should be stopped. 

Congress was able early in September to ap- 
propriate $20,000, enabling Maxwell and Loyall 
to pay their debts and to resume work on one of 
the frigates. It was late October, however, before 
the marine committee directed the partners to 
proceed. 

At that time the yard was also being used as a 
repair base and supply depot. Large quantities of 
ships’ provisions were stored there. In spite of 
this the defenses remained woefully weak. 


On May 8, 1779, Admiral Sir George Collier 
sailed his fleet of seven warships and twenty-eight 
transports into the Chesapeake Bay. The tiny patriot 
navy fled up the James River without firing a shot. 
Two days later the British made their way up the 
Elizabeth River to attack the fort. After a noisy 
but ineffectual artillery exchange, a large body of 
troops was landed late in the evening about two 
miles northwest of Fort Nelson. Far too weak to 
resist an assault by land, Major Thomas Mathews 
and his troops evacuated Fort Nelson during the 
night. Before leaving Gosport, the Americans set 
fire to the Continental frigate which stood ready 
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for launching. Flames consumed treasure and high 
hopes together. A number of other ships were 
left on the stocks to be burned later by the enemy. 
In the morning the British swept over the silent 
ramparts and then, also without opposition, took 
Portsmouth and Gosport. Collier thought the ship- 
yard “of more real consequence and advantage than 
any other the crown possesses in America.” 

After two weeks Collier, against his better judg- 
ment, abandoned Portsmouth and the shipyard and 
returned to New York City, as his orders required. 
Before leaving, he put the torch to everything 
which the king’s ships could not carry away. Vast 
quantities of planks, masts, and ropes fed the fire. 
The British watched flames leap high into the 
night sky while thousands of fine, seasoned oak 
knees for shipbuilding were consumed. Under a 
pall of billowing smoke 9,000 barrels of salt pork 
and 8,000 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine 
burned furiously. 

The blow was devastating. The English re- 
ported the capture or destruction of 137 American 
ships during the raid. Continental shipbuilding at 
Gosport was ended. Colonel William Aylett, the 
deputy commissary, was ordered to sell the ships’ 
bread he had saved. There were no Continental 
ships in Virginia waters to use it. 

But fire could not destroy the natural worth of 
the shipyard. The state was careful to buy it when 
Sprowle’s property was sold the next year. The 
British, including the traitorous General Benedict 
Arnold, used Portsmouth as a 
base of operations during more 
than one invasion of Virginia. 
Perhaps Lord Cornwallis would 
have been wiser if he had tre- 
treated to Portsmouth rather than 
to Yorktown across the James. 

With the return of peace the 
navies of both Virginia and the 
United States were allowed to 
go out of existence. The state 
continued to hold the Gosport 
shipyard, but in 1785 the land 
adjoining it was subdivided and 
sold in lots at public auction. 


Portsmouth and Gosport 
during the Revolution 
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A temporary resurrection of the United States 
navy and of Gosport was provoked by the Barbary 
States of North Africa, which heaped indignities 
on American merchant ships and seamen. An 
angry Congress in 1794 authorized President George 
Washington to establish a navy of six ships to 
bring the Algerians to terms. Washington directed 
that one of the larger vessels, a forty-four-gun 
frigate, should be built in Virginia. Late in Au- 
gust the federal naval agent in Norfolk, William 
Pennock, secured permission from the government of 
Virginia to use the Gosport shipyard. This priv- 
ilege was an outright gift of the commonwealth 
to the cause of national defense. 

After the yard had been fenced and timber col- 
lected and stored, work on the frigate began. By 
the end of 1795 Josiah Fox, the ‘‘naval constructor,” 
had the keel and scores of other parts of the 
vessel ready. It seemed that this time the United 
States would launch a warship in Virginia, but once 
again events ruled otherwise. On March 15, 1796, 
President Washington suspended all work on the 
six frigates. Following the dictates of discretion 
rather than valor, the United States had bought peace 
with Algiers by agreeing to pay an annual tribute. 
Congress authorized the president to complete three 
of the ships, but Washington chose the vessels which 
were being built at Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. The materials at Gosport were stored or 
sold; the yard was put in charge of a watchman, 
and once again weeds grew around its empty ways. 
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The ill-fated Chesapeake was the first warship built at Gosport for the United States Navy. 


Within two years French depredations on Ameri- 
can shipping made clear the need for a peacetime 
navy. President John Adams appointed Benjamin 
Stoddert the first Secretary of the Navy, and 
Congress appropriated considerable sums for ship- 
building. Fox was again sent to Gosport and on 
December 10, 1798, laid the keel of the Chesa- 
peake, a thirty-six-gun frigate. She was larger than 
most ships of her class, probably because the keel 
and other parts prepared for the forty-four-gun 
frigate were used in building her. 


In spite of a good deal of bad weather, he pushed 
work on the vessel at a lively pace. Those who 
watched her trim lines take shape hoped for a sum- 
mer launching, but delays were ahead. Not until 
December 1, 1799, was she ready. Undaunted by 
bitter cold, a crowd assembled on that day to see 
the ship slide into the water. Shivering, they 
watched as the props were knocked away and the 
blocks removed. The vessel hardly moved; the 
tallow on her ways was frozen hard. Fox prudently 
replaced the blocks and shores. On the next day 
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a warm sun thawed the tallow, and at 1:30 that 
afternoon the Chesapeake glided safely into the 
Elizabeth River. The Gosport yard had launched 
its first warship for the United States navy. 

It was some time before the frigate was ready for 
sea duty, however. On February 24, 1800, the 
Congress, demasted by a violent storm, limped into 
the Bay. As soon as she was brought to Gosport, 
workmen were taken from their duties in the out- 
fitting of the Chesapeake and were reassigned to 
repair the Congress. Not until May 22 did the 
Chesapeake leave the yard. Captain Samuel Barron, 
a member of the great Virginia family of seafarers. 
ordered her sails hoisted. While they filled, a band 
on the quarter-deck played “The President’s March.” 
As the Chesapeake glided through Norfolk harbor, 
Barron fired a salute of thirteen guns which was 
returned by every vessel there which mounted a 
cannon. The United States had a $220,000 cock 
to crow defiance to the French rooster. 

With the nation’s navy on a permanent footing, 
it seemed folly to Secretary Stoddert to continue 
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to spend money on improvements at private ship- 
yards. The navy needed its own facilities, but 
Congress had provided no funds to buy land. There 
was, however, money to build new ships. Secretary 
Stoddert reasoned that, since vessels could not be 
built without yards, the price of a yard might there- 
fore be a legitimate part of the cost of a ship. 


Virginia was very willing to sell the Gosport yard. 
During January, 1800, Thomas Mathews, then a 
delegate from Norfolk County, pushed a bill 
through the General Assembly authorizing its sale. 
The measure passed before Governor James Monroe 
received a formal offer from the Secretary of the 
Navy. The statute directed that the land should 
be appraised by commissioners appointed by Vir- 
ginia and the United States. Monroe appointed 
Thomas Newton of Norfolk to value the shipyard 
on behalf of Virginia, and President Adams ap- 
pointed William Pennock, the navy agent at Nor- 
folk. Stoddert wrote Pennock, reminding him of 
“the absolute necessity of a strict regard to economy” 
and suggesting that $100 per acre would be a high 
price. A shock was in store for the secretary. When 
Newton and Pennock met on May 7, they agreed 
that the shipyard was worth $12,000. This was 
about $800 per acre, Newton claimed in a letter 
to Monroe. 


While Virginians congratulated themselves on 
the price, Stoddert took time to consider the matter. 
“Altho’ I think the state should have charged 
nothing for the navy yard at Gosport,” he wrote 
Pennock on August 7, “yet that property must be 
taken at the valuation.” Lacking an explicit order to 
proceed and possibly smarting from the implied 
disapproval of his appraisal, Pennock did nothing 
to complete the purchase. The bitterly fought 
presidential campaign absorbed his attention. 


When Stoddert in January, 1801, awoke to the 
fact that the land at Gosport had not yet been 
bought, he was much provoked. In haste he wrote 
John Hopkins, the commissioner of loans in Rich- 
mond, asking him to apologize to the governor and 
to complete the purchase. He sent a draft for 
$12,000 on the Norfolk office of discount and 
deposit. By March 3 the deed had been drawn and 
approved, but Hopkins was having trouble making 
payment. He could not get gold and silver in 
Richmond for the draft on the Norfolk office, and 
the Virginia treasury would accept nothing but coin. 

Money was low in the state treasury, and Monroe 
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Josiah Fox in His Old Age 


grew impatient. When Thomas Jefferson had been 
inaugurated, the governor wrote the president, ask- 
ing why the money was not paid. Jefferson replied 
promptly and enclosed copies of the correspondence 
on the subject. It revealed at once the good faith 
and the incompetence of the Navy Department in 
handling the matter. On June 15, 1801, the deed 
was finally executed. 

During the last century and a half it has become 
one of the greatest navy yards in the world. Addi- 
tional land has been bought and great drydocks and 
other facilities built. Valiant warships have gone 
forth from it to fight for freedom and have re- 
turned to have their wounds healed. Today it is 
officially designated the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. As in 1800, when the 
United States decided to buy the Gosport yard, our 
nation has just endured a bitter political campaign 
and is fighting an undeclared war. No matter 
how these may eventuate, the fleet will long be 
upheld by the Norfolk Naval Shipyard. + +7 4 
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Houdon’s Washington 


How a French Sculptor ‘‘Panting after Glory” Chiseled Out a 
“Facsimile of Washington's Person” and Virginia Overlooked 
Its Dedication for a Hundred and Thirty-Four Years 


by Robert L. Scribner 


W... the Revolution success- 


fully concluded and the greatest of 
living Americans returned home, the 
General Assembly of Virginia sought 
in various ways to give George 
Washington some indication of the 
high esteem in which his own people 
held him. On June 22, 1784, for ex- 
ample, it passed a resolution calling 
upon the governor and his Council 
to take proper steps for procuring 
a statue of the General, “to be of 
the finest marble and of the best 
workmanship.” And thereby it set 
in motion an interesting chain of 
events. 

Governor Benjamin Harrison and 
his Council were frankly perplexed. 
The matter in hand, His Excellency 
confessed, “would be very pleasing 
employment for us if we had ever 
turned our thoughts that way, or 
were adepts in the science of devices, 
emblems, etc.” Since this was not 
the case, however, ‘the genius of 
the Executive” was sadly overtaxed. 
Further, there was not a sculptor of 
note in all North America. To whom, 
then, to turn? 

That question, at least, could 
be answered, and the chief magis- 
trate and his advisers “unanimously 
pitched on” Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin, who, besides be- 
ing men of culture with international 
reputations, were representing the 
American confederation at the royal 
court of France and so were enjoying, 
in respect to the artistic world, every 
advantage of location. At the same 
time, Harrison sought to promote 
the project by calling on Charles 
Willson Peale of Philadelphia, who 
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had several times painted Washing- 
ton’s portrait, to prepare a special 
canvas for the guidance of the sculp- 
tor finally selected. 


Jefferson and Franklin had little 
doubt as to who that sculptor should 
be: none other than the French 
master, Jean Antoine Houdon, a man 
“without rivalship” in his craft. 
Whether Houdon would accept the 
commission proved only a momen- 
tary concern, for he embraced the 
opportunity with enthusiasm, can- 
celed contracts with several wealthy 
and titled patrons, and withdrew 
(though with difficulty) from a com- 
mitment to the Empress Catherine 
of Russia. According to his agree- 
ment with Jefferson, the Washing- 
ton statue would be done for the 
equivalent of $5,000, which sum 
was to be paid in three installments. 
It was not a large amount, con- 
sidering the nature of the work, even 
in that day. 


But the Frenchman foresaw other 
compensations. He intended also to 
make a bust of Washington and an- 
ticipated that orders for copies would 
be many. Further, as Congress had 
but the year before authorized the 
erection of a huge equestrian statue 
of the former commander in chief 
of the Continental army, might he 
not receive the contract for that. too? 
Jefferson thought that he might, in- 
deed, and offered to use his influence 
with certain members of the Con- 
federation legislature. And above 
all, as the master of ‘‘Monticelio” 
noted, Houdon was “‘panting after 
glory,” the attainment of which 
would most easily be accomplished 
by making a faithful representation 
of the world’s foremost citizen. 


Jefferson, Franklin, and Houdon 
all agreed that the size of the statue 
should “be precisely that of life.” 
Were the subject any other than 
Washington, dimensions would be 
unimportant; but this must be a com- 
pletely accurate portrayal, in that it 
would serve as the prototype for all 
later Washington sculptures: and the 
“duty as well as glory of this pres- 
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Houdon here appears 
much as Washington 
must have seen him; 
the miniature was 
made soon after his 
return to France. 


The policy taken out 
on Houdon’s life is in 
the Virginia State Li- 
brary. First names do 
not seem to have 
troubled the British 
insurers. 
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The aging Houdon molds a bust, presumably of Napoleon. 


ervation,” Jefferson declared, ‘‘we 
think belongs particularly to Vir- 
ginia.” 


The Peale portrait, therefore, would 
not do. Houdon must go to America 
to see Washington personally. That 
fact, however, posed another prob- 
lem, for the Frenchman would not 
undertake the arduous trip unless in- 
surance were taken out on his life. 
As overseas agent for the common- 
wealth, Jefferson found the proposi- 
tion “‘disagreeable,” but it was “a 
sine qua non without which all would 
have been put off,” by reason of the 
fact that Houdon, ‘‘the best of men,” 
had both parents and a sister who 
were dependent on his income. 


It was a day when the insurance 
world was dominated by British 
underwriters, and hence Jefferson 
soon found himself communicating 
with crusty John Adams, the Ameri- 
can minister to London. Would 
Adams investigate the better houses 
and determine the cost of insuring 
Houdon’s life for a little more than 
$2,000? Adams replied that he 
would be delighted to. But he there- 
after went about the business so 
slowly as to belie the common im- 
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pression that Yankee folk are al- 
ways in a hurry. His problems were 
many and the pressure of public 
business heavy, he sighed; and he 
was forgetful; or others in whose 
hands he had placed the transaction 
were even more so. Thus it was 
only by mid-October, 1785—more 
than three months after Jefferson had 
made his initial inquiry—that the 
insurance was purchased. By that 
date (and in the face of his earlier 
resolution not to undertake the jour- 
ney unless covered), Houdon had 
already been to “Mount Vernon” and 
was very nearly at the point of start- 
ing for home. 


The fact that Houdon did come 
to America was itself a happier event 
than was for some time predictable, 
for in the spring of 1785 he had 
fallen so seriously ill that his life 
had been despaired of. Then, as 
he slowly recovered, Jefferson had 
found it difficult to procure travel 
funds. His Paris bankers were mak- 
ing his drafts payable only in London 
in order to profit by favorable rates 
of exchange. But they little reckoned 
with their man, who, dubbing them 
“rascals” and charging them with 


“chicanery,” soon brought them to 
account. Thus, with money in hand 
and further drafts available on a 
Philadelphia bank, Houdon went to 
Le Havre, to join Benjamin Franklin, 
who was at long last gratifying an 
increasing desire to return to his 
native land. 


Monetary irritations were not yet 
over, however. Patrick Henry, who 
had succeeded Harrison as Virginia’s 
governor, entrusted a sum of money 
to Lewis Littlepage, a handsome 
young man “considered a prodigy 
of genius and acquirements,” to be 
delivered to Jefferson in Paris as an 
installment on the statue. But when 
Littlepage reached New York City 
to take passage, his genius proved 
insufficient to dissuade John Jay, 
Confederation secretary for foreign 
affairs, from causing his arrest on 
the matter of an old debt. Vainly 
the youth pleaded that he had left 
the necessary amount with an uncle, 
from whom his creditor might col- 
lect. When this plea went unheeded, 
Littlepage dipped into the Houdon 
fund, squared his personal accounts 
with Jay, and turned over to 
the commonwealth equivalent claims 
against the money deposited with 
his kinsman. There followed one 
of those newspaper and pamphlet 
wars for which the age was by no 
means unnoted—a squabble in which 
both principals were alternately dis- 
mounted or unmasked. 


Innocent of this affair, Houdon, 
the while, was having other troubles 
of his own. When he left Le Havre, 
his sculptural tools had not arrived 
at that port. Worse, neither had 
his extra clothing nor that of three 
assistants. It thus fell out that fel- 
low passengers, made aware of his 
plight—possibly through the inter- 
cession of the kindly Franklin or 
possibly by a repetition of Gallic 
lamentations—, took up a collection 
of shirts and socks. These contri- 
butions were welcome, but they did 
not suffice; and when the artist ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, September 20, 
1785, it was necessary that he pur- 
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chase new tools and reéquip himself 
and his colleagues from head to foot. 


Learning from Franklin of Hou- 
don’s landing, Washington immedi- 
ately communicated with the latter. 
He wished, he averred, that as a 
subject he might be “‘more worthy 
of the masterly strokes of the first 
Statuary in Europe,” but lacking that, 
he yet pledged his fullest coéperation 
in concluding as happily as possible 
the business at hand. It may be 
that the General wrote with greater 
weariness and foreboding than was 
evident, for but shortly before he 
had complained to a friend that so 
many were the artists seeking to por- 
tray him that he was “altogether at 
their beck” and forced to sit ‘‘like 
patience on a Monument”’ while they 
plied their craft. 


Soon after receiving the General’s 
letter, Houdon moved southward and 
stopped at Alexandria, to be joined 
by a Monsieur Perin, who offered 
to act as his interpreter. The sculp- 
tor and his party then cruised down 
the Potomac and so arrived at 
“Mount Vernon’ at about 11:00 
P. M. on Saturday, October 1, 1785. 
There they were to stay for little 
more than two weeks, a period neces- 
sarily filled with bustling activity, 
as the visiting James Madison noted 
on one rainy day. 


Houdon’s techniques were meticu- 
lous. In preparation for the separate 
bust and that of the statue, he made 
a plaster of Paris life mask. Then, 
in order that his representation 
should lack nothing in accuracy, he 
took minute measures of Washing- 
ton’s entire person. And always 
he was carefully observing, catching 
eagerly at the translated comment, 
the typifying gesture, the very inner 
spirit of his subject. Stories vary 
as to how he settled upon the facial 
expression finally adopted as most 
nearly epitomizing the hero of the 
Revolution; but they agree in ascrib- 
ing it to Washington’s momentary 
irritation with a horse dealer. 


At any rate, his preparations com- 
plete, Houdon returned to Phila- 
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delphia, where he solicited the in- 
terest of members of Congress in 
attempting to procure the commis- 
sion for the equestrian statue. To 
his importunities Jefferson, as good 
as his word, added his own, laying 
on a creeping barrage of persuasive 
correspondence. But the naked fact 
remained that Congress, however 
willing to vote statuary, possessed 
not the wherewithal to erect any. 
Consequently, Houdon returned to 
Paris. 


While he sent to Italy for a block 
of pure white Carrara marble, he 
discussed the fashion in which the 
figure should be clothed. Asked for 
his own opinion, Washington replied 
that he would be content with ‘‘what- 
ever be judged decent and proper,” 
although he did venture to suggest 
that “perhaps a servile adherence to 
the garb of antiquity might not be 
altogether so expedient as some little 
deviation in favor of the modern 
costume.” With this sentiment both 
Jefferson and Houdon concurred, and 
hence it was that the artist set out 
to depict his subject in the uniform 
of the generalissimo of the Conti- 
nental army. But in order to remind 
the viewer that the former com- 
mander was more than a soldier 
alone, Houdon elected to place in 
his right hand a civilian walking 
stick and to chisel out a plowshare 
at his feet. 


When he set about his labors, the 
sculptor asked that affable man about 


town, Gouverneur Morris, at the 
time in Paris seeking to combine 
(as when not?) pleasure with mone- 
tary profit, to stand in as model. 
Morris consented, with the observa- 
tion, “This is literally taking the 
Advice of St. Paul to be all Things 
to all Men”; but surely his figure 
left something to Houdon’s imagi- 
nation, since he was minus one leg. 
Later the American was complaining 
that he had stood in place until he 
was “heartily tired.” Yet slowly 
the work progressed, and when the 
statue was finished in 1788, it evoked 
the approbation of all who beheld 
it. It was, avowed Lafayette, ‘‘a 
facsimile of Washington’s person.” 
“Nothing in bronze or stone,” added 
John Marshall later, “could be a 
more perfect image than this statue 
of the living Washington.” And 
the youthful Rembrandt Peale (son 
of Charles Willson) gave his opinion 
by stating, “This is the man, sir, 
exactly.” 


There yet remained the maiter 
of providing an inscription, however ; 
and against the one adopted by the 
General Assembly the precise Hou- 
don protested volubly. It was, he 
advised Jefferson, simply too long 
to be engraved on the pedestal. Jef- 
ferson was inclined to agree and, in 
writing to Madison, proposed that 


Houdon’s final receipt, to Monroe, is in the Virginia State Library. 
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Washington is the center of attraction in Virginia’s “Hall of Fame.” 


something briefer be authorized, he 
himself suggesting “Behold, Reader, 
the form of George Washington. 
For his worth, ask History; that will 
tell it, when this stone shall have 
yielded to the decays of time. His 
country erects this monument: Hou- 
don makes it.” 


Madison granted that the legis- 
lated inscription was every re- 
spect inferior to the substitute,’ but 
he feared that the Assembly could 
not be persuaded to amend the origi- 
nal unless there were found more 
“proper ground for resuming the 
matter.” What he tactfully neg- 
lected to add was that he was him- 
self the author of the “inferior” 
wording. Houdon’s response, on the 
other hand, was to let the matter 
go, by chiseling into the base only 
the name of George Washington. 
It was, therefore, the hand of an- 
other which, in 1814, cut the 
Madisonian phrases into the lower 
pedestal. 


Masterpiece that Washington in 
marble was, it was destined to adorn 
Houdon’s studio for some eight 
years, and that for the very excellent 
reason that its intended resting place 
in the rotunda of the rising Capitol 
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at Richmond was not in condition to 
receive it until 1796. In that year 
the statue was finally crated, trans- 
ported to Le Havre with “great care,” 
and sent across the Atlantic under 
the “auspices of a prudent captain 
of one of our best vessels.” 


But the creator’s interest in the 
matter was not yet ended. He was 
prepared to argue that his being paid 
in the depreciated paper currency of 
Revolutionary France, rather than in 
specie, had caused him to lose in 
the exchange. He was further pre- 
pared to advance this argument in 
an English of curious idiom ap- 
parently mastered since his visit to 
“Mount Vernon.” Thus, on July 12, 
1796, he informed Governor Robert 
Brooke, “At the period of the last 
payment . . . I received 9,000f, which 
would formed the whole sum I ought 
to received if it had not been paid 
in assignats, who, 'osting in that 
time 60-100, only give the value 
of 5,625 silver, to remain due thereof 
3,375.” This was a proposition 
which another Virginian then in 
Paris, James Monroe, was ready 
to support, albeit he did so less 
expressively. 


For all that, it was not until 1803, 


when Monroe had returned to the 
French capital on somewhat conse- 
quential business affecting the Louisi- 
ana Territory, that he paid Houdon 
in full and out of hand, sending 


the bill to Richmond. After all, 
he observed with simple directness, 
“It did not suit the character of the 
State or the transaction, that a just 
claim should be delayed.” 


And so Houdon’s Washington 
stood in place, evoking the admira- 
tion of succeeding generations. It 
was not until 1931 that Dr. H. R. 
McIlwaine, the Virginia state libra- 
rian, invited the attention of Gov- 
ernor John Garland Pollard to the 
fact that the statue (long since world- 
renowned and valued at a million 
dollars) had not been dedicated 
since the day of its erection. This 
involved an oversight of more than 
a hundred and thirty-four years—a 
matter the governor resolved forth- 
with to correct. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements were made for the per- 
formance of suitable ceremonies on 
May 14. Invited to make the dedi- 
catory address was the distinguished 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, profes- 
sor emeritus of history at Harvard 
University. 


Rejecting Washington’s own senti- 
ment for “some little deviation in 
favor of the modern costume,’ the 
frosty bearded scholar appeared to 
deliver his oration clad in the color- 
ful garb of a Revolutionary Ameri- 
can. And then, speaking as though 
he were a contemporary of the Father 
of His Country, he turned to his 
audience and asked, ‘““Who is this 
General Washington?” The answer 
had for well over a century been 
engraved on the lower pedestal in 
the Madisonian pronouncement that 
the monument was erected in tribute 
to a native son ‘who, uniting to the 
endowments of the Hero, the virtues 
of the Patriot, and exerting both in 
establishing the Liberties of his 
country, has rendered his name dear 
to his Fellow-Citizens, and given the 
world an immortal example of true 
Glory.” 
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Campaigning in the Good Old Days 


The Presidential Election of 1888 in Virginia 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


3 political orators who thrilled our grand- 
fathers were able to campaign in a much more 
simple fashion than their modern counterparts. They 
did not have to hold press conferences. They did 
not have to worry about how they sounded on radio 
or looked on television. They did not have to guard 
their every movement against the cameraman. More 
than one modern candidate has been photographed 
in poses which have made him look something less 
than statesmanlike. In short, those who sought 
office two generations ago did not have to live in 
a goldfish bowl. 

However, they did have to expend considerably 
more physical energy in bringing their message to the 
voters. Radio and television have not proved un- 
mixed blessings, but they do allow a candidate to 
reach a maximum audience with a minimum effort. 
The orators of 1888, however, had to rely on the 
unaided power of their own voices, and they had 
to use their voices in every part of their constituency 
if they wished support and votes. The modern 
seeker after political office can travel swiftly and 
comfortably over good roads to any point where 
his presence seems desired. The campaigners of 
1888 were often forced to go miles over bad roads 
by horse and buggy to keep a speaking engagement. 
It is doubtful if many of our contemporary candi- 
dates would willingly go back to the good old days 
or trade places with those Virginians who took an 
active part in the close and bitterly fought presi- 
dential election of 1888. 

The Democratic candidate that year was Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States. This 
stout and genial New Yorker had occupied the 
White House since 1885, and most Virginia Demo- 
crats were reasonably well satisfied with the way 
he had conducted his administration. 

His Republican opponent was Benjamin Har- 
tison of Ohio, one time brigadier general in the 
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This sketch, depicting a political discussion in a 
Virginia country store, was drawn by William L. 
Sheppard in 1880, but similar scenes were en- 
acted all over the Old Dominion eight years later. 
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Grover Cleveland 


Union army. He was a grandson of President Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, who had been born in Vir- 
ginia, and a great-grandson of Benjamin Harrison 
of “Berkeley” in Charles City County. His hos- 
tility toward the South since the war, however, 
canceled his genealogical advantages. ‘“This country 
can’t be governed by men who had grandfathers,” 
said one campaign orator, and no family-minded 
Virginia Democrat was heard to object. 

Neither candidate campaigned actively in the 
state. President Cleveland did attend the gradua- 
tion exercises at the University of Virginia late in 
June and did make a speech to the alumni of that 
institution. But not even the most ardent Re- 
publican could have described his address as a politi- 
calone. Harrison, it should be added, did not come 
to Virginia at all. 

Candidates for seats in the United States House 
of Representatives therefore carried much of the 
burden of the campaign in Virginia. A Republi- 
can opposed a Democrat in each of the Old Do- 
minion’s ten congressional districts. Opposing 
speakers in these local contests debated state and 
national issues and discussed the merits and de- 
merits of the rival presidential contestants. Demo- 
crats made numerous “educational” addresses on 
the subject of tariff reform, for that was the major 
plank in their party’s platform. But their major 
goal was the capture of as many of Virginia's ten 
congressional seats as possible. 
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Clinton B. Fisk 


Benjamin Harrison 


They knew well that they had a fight on their 
hands. The Republicans were numerous and well 
organized, particularly in the mountain counties of 
the west and southwest and among the dense Negro 
populations of the Tidewater and the Southside. 
The leader of this incongruous combination was 
William Mahone of Petersburg, formerly a major 
general in the Army of Northern Virginia and, 
more recently, a United States senator. Two years 
earlier his Republican followers had won six out 
of the commonwealth’s ten congressional seats. 

Every sign indicated that the “‘little general” 
would try to repeat that performance. Some of 
Cleveland’s supporters feared that Virginia, which 
had not supported a Republican for president since 
1872, might even go for Harrison. The Demo- 
crats therefore threw every resource at their com- 
mand into the fight to save the Old Dominion from 
the “heel of Mahone.” 

Tension and excitement mounted throughout the 
summer and early fall. The various congressional 
candidates and their supporters tried to show them- 
selves at every courthouse and crossroads. When 
farmers flocked into their county seat on a court 
day, they were apt to find champions of both parties 
there, ready to debate or to address their respective 
followers simultaneously from separate rostrums. 

When Democrat Micajah Woods of Albemarle 
arrived in Madison on a windy day late in Sep- 
tember, he found that Republican Charles S. Roller 
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was to speak inside of the courthouse. Woods, who 
was supporting Colonel Charles O’Ferrall for Con- 
gress, was forced to make his plea in the open 
air. He held his audience for two hours, ‘‘a very 
severe ordeal’’ even from his viewpoint, since a 
breeze blew in his face for the entire time. 


On another occasion John Warwick Daniel, Vir- 
ginia’s eloquent junior senator, made an appearance 
at Accomac and drew the most favored spot. The 
Republicans “‘uprighted a rickety old platform in 
another part of the courtyard,” and their orator for 
the day, Colonel William Lamb, spoke from there. 
Many Democrats must have found their opponent's 
choice of a rostrum an eminently suitable one. 


Speeches, usually long and flowery, were the main 
staple of the political fare offered during that cam- 
paign. It was an age of strenuous and durable 
speakers and of patient and durable listeners. The 
orators of that day were capable of carrying on for 
two and sometimes three hours, and anyone whose 
voice cracked before he reached 
the sixty-minute mark would 
have been considered a weakling 
unworthy of the public trust. If 
it was the era of the silver 
tongue, it was also the era of the 
brass-lined throat and the leather 
lung. 

This oratory was supplemented 
by torchlight parades, flag- 
raisings, band concerts, and, nat- 
urally, barbecues. Governor Fitz- 
hugh Lee, nephew of the revered 
“Marse Robert’’ campaigned for 
Cleveland in a particularly pic- 
turesque fashion. This former 
Confederate cavalry general liked 
to arrive at a political rally on 
horseback, escorted by whooping 
cavalcades of his old troopers. 


Campaign songs were used by 
both sides. The Democrats fav- 
ored such ballads as “Grover 
Mine” and ‘Wave Your Ban- 
dana on That.” The latter was 
a musical tribute to the famous 
ted handkerchief with which Al- 
len Thurman, Cleveland’s run- 
ning mate, was wont to mop his 
frequently fevered brow. The 


Republicans, in their turn, raised their voices to 
predict that ‘‘No More Shall Cleveland Hold the 
Reins.” 


Also in the race was the Prohibition party. Its 
presidential candidate was Clinton B. Fisk of New 
Jersey, and its platform was hewn from one solid, 
uncompromising plank. Most Democrats believed 
that the third party would draw its strength chiefly 
from the Republicans, but some worried that the 
“side show’ might “‘come between Cleveland and 
victory.” 

Meanwhile, the Republicans were fighting each 
other. Their factional struggle centered mainly 
around “Boss Billy’ Mahone and the part which 
he played in the party’s organization. Long before 
election day his high-handed and dictatorial tactics 
had alienated many of his followers, particularly in 
the Fourth Congressional District. This included 
the city of Petersburg and eleven Southside counties. 
It normally went Republican by at least eight thou- 


Fitzhugh Lee, shown here in his campaign for governor in 1885, 
used similar showmanship when he stumped the state for Cleve- 


land three years later. 
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This cartoon, drawn in 1884, reflected the feel- 
ing of many Virginians four years later. 


sand votes, and the “little general” apparently 
thought that he could hand-pick the district’s Re- 
publican candidate for Congress. Although most 
of the Negroes there preferred John Mercer Lang- 
ston, a member of their own race, Mahone ignored 
their protests and secured the nomination for Judge 
R. W. Arnold of Sussex County. Langston there- 
upon defied ‘Boss Billy” and ran as an independent 
Republican. Both he and Arnold supported the 
national ticket, but their feud divided and confused 
their party in the Fourth District and gave en- 
couragement to the Democrats. 

November 6 was election day. The weather was 
“clear, warm, and pleasant,’ and ‘‘the perfection 
of Indian summer” reigned. By nightfall almost 
305,000 votes had been cast. Not until 1928 were 
Virginians to surpass that total in a presidential 
election, and by that time the adoption of woman 
suffrage had doubled the number of potential voters. 

The results were uncomfortably close. Cleveland, 
who lost the presidency, barely carried Virginia. His 
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majority of 1,539 votes there was even smaller than 
the total received by Fisk. Since most of that Pro- 
hibitionist’s 1,678 ballots were assumed to have been 
cast by Republicans, the third party may have helped 
to save the state for the Democrats. 

More likely the intra-Republican strife in the 
Fourth District was the decisive factor. Harrison 
carried that area by less than 4,000 votes, although 
his party usually rolled up majorities at least twice 
that large. There is little doubt that the struggle 
between Langston and Arnold had weakened and 
confused the Republican rank and file. There is 
also little doubt that the other major party made the 
most of its opportunity. 

On the congressional level the Democrats won 
six seats. They lost two others outright and two 
more when the elections in the Third and Fourth 
districts were contested. In the former case, Ed- 
mund Waddill, Jr., was seated; in the latter, John 
Mercer Langston of Petersburg was declared the 
true choice of the people. 

The Virginia campaign of 1888 was more im- 
portant for its effect upon the balance of political 
power within the state than for its influence upon 
the presidential contest. The Democrats dealt a 
body blow to Mahone’s influence from which he 
did not recover. For a number of years thereafter 
the Republicans of Virginia lost ground. They 
were disastrously defeated in the gubernatorial elec- 
tion of 1889, although “Boss Billy” himself was 
his party’s candidate. Three years later the Demo- 
crats carried the state for Cleveland with more 
than 65,000 votes to spare. His running mate that 
year was Adlai Stevenson, grandfather of the 1952 
candidate. 

Political customs and procedures have changed 
greatly in the last sixty-four years, but Virginians 
have faithfully supported the Democratic nominees 
in every presidential election since 1888 except two. 
In 1928 and again this year unusually explosive 
combinations of sensitive issues caused the state 
to go Republican. In the recent election the fact 
that the Grand Old Party was led by a distinguished 
general certainly influenced many votes. Yet the 
revolt against Democratic policies on the national 
level has not been accompanied by the rise of a new 
“Boss Billy” among Virginia’s avowed Republicans. 
Whatever one may say of the leaders of that party 
in the Old Dominion, it is not likely that they shall 
be accused of having been cut by the Mahone 
pattern. +77 
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Chimneys Without Smoke 


Of Prehistoric Origin, the Seven Natural 
Chimneys in the Shenandoah Valley 
Resemble Ancient Walls, Medieval 
Castles, and the Hudson's 
Palisades 


by Elizabeth Coleman 


S EVEN weirdly weathered towers 
of limestone rise from a level floor 
of the Valley of Virginia near Mount 
Solon in Augusta County, about 
twenty miles north of Staunton. They 
are unequal in height; the highest 
exceeds a hundred feet. These 
Natural Chimneys, often described as 
one of the greatest curiosities of 
nature in the United States, are com- 
posed of strata of rock which seem 


The Chimneys in 1845 
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to have been laid upon one another 
by a master hand. 

They resemble the ruins of a gi- 
gantic castle of medieval times. A 
small creek which formerly flowed 
near the base suggested a moat, while 
the arched tunnels through the bases 
of two towers might well serve as 
entrances to a feudal stronghold. Di- 
lapidated Gothic cornices or broken 
battlements appear to cap the struc- 
tures. But, appropriately enough for 
a natural wonder in the Old Domin- 
ion, the Virginia creeper clings to 
some of the towers, and scrubby 
cedars instead of silken banners adorn 
their crests. 

How were the Chimneys formed ? 
The story has been read in the records 
of the stone itself by the state geolo- 
gists. A large inland area which 
included the Valley of Virginia be- 
gan to sink gradually about half a 
billion years ago and was submerged 
slowly under an ocean. Over long 
periods of time the sedimentary de- 
posits of earth from inflowing rivers 
and the remains of many shellfish 
which sank to the bottom were ce- 
mented into successive layers of stone. 

About a quarter of a billion years 
ago an elevating movement known 
as the Appalachian revolution began 


to take place. The former sea bot- 
tom began to rise. Great lateral 
pressure accompanied this rising 
movement and caused the rock which 
composes the Chimneys to be thrust 
upward. The receding water found 
outlets at Harpers Ferry and at Bal- 
cony Falls, where it tore through 
the mountains with terrific force. 
As the floor of the Valley was 
drained, lapping waves may have 
helped to shape the stone formations 
at Mount Solon. 

Since that time Mother Nature 
has put other erosion tools to work. 
Ages ago a small stream cut tunnels 
through the bases of two of the 
towers. The small cave to the right 
of the Chimneys was once part of its 
channel, but the section of softer 
rock between the cave and the nearer 
tunnel has been worn away. Biting 
winds, cleansing rains, and the pry- 
ing fingers of frost have continued 
to fashion the rocks during recent 
centuries. Such is the geological 
record. 

Written accounts of the Chimneys 
seem to date from the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Always 
off the beaten paths of travel, these 
towering shafts failed to attract pub- 
lic notice until that time. Even 
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A century ago David Hunter Strother sketched this massive central 
group of the Chimneys, with the “moat” of water at their base. 


Thomas Jefferson, who described 
other unusual natural features of the 
Valley in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia, does not mention them. 


Today the Chimneys can be reached 
from more than one direction by 
scenic rural highways, most of them 
leading off the Valley Pike. The 
inspiring grandeur of the massive 
towers is practically certain to be 
sufficient reward to every unhurried 
sightseer. For his trouble in traveling 
a few extra miles he will find addi- 
tional recompense in exploring an 
unspoiled, picturesque countryside. 

The formation has not always been 
known as the Natural Chimneys, al- 
though residents of the vicinity have 
usually referred to them by that 
name. Possibly the first published 
description of them, written by 
George Cooke, appeared in the 
Southern Literary Messenger in 1834. 
It was entitled “The Cyclopean 
Towers of Augusta County.” Cooke 
considered the local name too homely 
and unworthy of the imposing nature 
of the rocks. An artist who had 
spent five years in Europe, he had 
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probably visited the sites of classical 
civilizations. .He likened the Chim- 
neys to the ancient walls of huge 
boulders of irregular shape, some- 
times with smaller stones filling the 
interstices, which archaeologists call 


Strother Sketching 
the Chimneys 


Cyclopean masonry. The ramparts 
of Tiryns and Mycenae, dating from 
about 1100 B. C. and still standing 
in Greece, were constructed in 
this primitive way. By tradition 
the mythological Cyclops, whom the 
Greek poet Hesiod pictures as the 
powerful makers of thunderbolts for 
Zeus, were associated with building 
these walls. Cooke liked the an- 
tique flavor of his title. 

He and his party gave names to 
some of the individual pinnacles. 
The southern or right front of the 
pile, topped by three turrets and 
perforated at its base by a cavern, 
they called ‘“Vulcan’s Forge.” The 
Cyclops had at one time been work- 
men for Hephaestus, the same god 
the Romans called Vulcan. In a 
playful spirit another was named ’the 
‘““Hymeneal Altar” because the shady 
bower in its rear seemed to be the 
perfect setting “to mantle maiden 
blushes.” The tallest they called 
the ‘Tower of Babel.” This forma- 
tion, which stands apart from the 
rest and is nearest the camera in 
our back cover picture, rises more 
than a hundred feet. An automobile 
can be driven through its tunnel. It 
is even more remarkable because it 
slants from the perpendicular thir- 
teen and a half feet, which happens 
to coincide with the angle of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. This Vir- 
ginia tower, however, does not sway 
back and forth upon its base. It 
maintains its rigid position. 

In the 1850's the artist ‘Porte 
Crayon,”’ whose real name was David 
Hunter Strother, visited this site. He 
examined the seven Chimneys thor- 
oughly and succeeded in reaching 
the summit of one of the lowest of 
them. Then he descended and sta- 
tioned himself with his drawing 
materials at a distance which would 
enable him to sketch these natural 
wonders to best advantage. The re- 
sults of his artistry can be seen 
among the illustrations which ac- 
company this article. Since Strother 
disliked mixing Old World associa- 
tions with American scenery, he pre- 
ferred the local name ‘Chimneys’ 
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to the more classical ‘“Cyclopean 
Towers.” The mythological Cyclops 
had been Sicilians, he pointed out, 
and had died thousands of years 
before the discovery of the New 
World. If these deceased one-eyed 
giants were angered because he re- 
fused to call this remarkable forma- 
tion of rocks by their name, Strother 
proposed irreverently and defiantly 
to let them “kick and _ sprawl 
till Doomsday under their mountain 
tomb.” 


Henry Howe, the collector and 
compiler of a large volume of an- 
tiquities which appeared first in 1845 
and was reprinted several times, re- 
galed his readers with an engraving 
of the Natural Chimneys which may 
have been the first picture of them 
to be published. Forty years later 
the Augusta County annalist, Joseph 
Addison Waddell, included in his 
book an interesting etching of them 
but made no comments on the coun- 
ty’s most distinctive freak of nature. 


A similarity between the Natural 
Chimneys and the Palisades of the 
Hudson River was noticed by early 
visitors. Cooke commented that the 
strata of the Virginia rocks were 
more regular. An English traveler in 
July, 1861, Samuel Phillips Day, 
compared the two formations. J. 
Lewis Peyton, a later Augusta County 
historian, also pointed out this like- 
ness in his book which appeared more 
than twenty years afterwards. The 
Palisades, however, are higher and 
are composed of basaltic trap. 


“Stonewall” Jackson and his men 
passed within sight of these towers 
on May 17, 1862. They were re- 
turning from the Battle of McDowell, 
which they had fought nine days 
earlier, and were destined to fight 
the Battle of Winchester eight days 
thereafter. General Richard S. Ewell 
conferred at Mount Solon with Gen- 
eral Jackson regarding their future 
plans of action. 


George William Bagby, the pop- 
ular Virginia man of letters, revived 
the feudal theme but not the classical 
mame in a descriptive essay on the 
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The crests of the Chimneys suggest ruined battlements guarding 


the fertile plain of the North River in the Shenandoah Valley. 


“Natural Towers’ which must have 
reached a wide audience in 1872. 
It appeared in Picturesque America 
under the editorship of William Cul- 
len Bryant. From the arches at the 
base of the Chimneys, Bagby 


Augusta County’s “Leaning 
Tower” 


imagined, one would not be sur- 
prised to see a knightly cortege ride 
forth, dressed in glistening helmets 
and coats of mail, to levy toll on 
wagon trains laden with “Swope’s 
Family Flour” which unsuspecting 
Valley vassals might be carting to 
market. 


Although resemblances to ancient 
masonry and to a medieval ruin are 
both evident, the homely title of 
“Natural Chimneys” is in popular, 
commercial use today. More impres- 
sive and larger rock formations can 
be found in the United States, but 
the Natural Chimneys are in some 
respects unique. 


In August of every year this 
American counterpart of a medieval 
castle provides an incomparable set- 
ting for one of the nation’s oldest 
jousting tournaments. This colorful 
spectacle has been an annual event 
there for more than a hundred years. 
But what is so brief a span of time 
compared with the thousands of 
years that the Natural Chimneys 
have towered above the Shenandoah 
Valley ? 
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